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AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING 


By George Bird Grinnell 


A most complete work, dealing with every phase of the sport of duck 
shooting, thus forming a complete treatise on American ducks, geese and 
swans. It gives details of the natural history, habitat, and characteristics 
of every American species. 

Part I contains descriptions with plates of each species. 


Part II tells of every method of swan, goose and duck shooting practiced i in 
North America—east and west, on Atlantic and Pacific and in the interior— 
and gives thrilling accounts of the splendid sport. 


Part III deals with the art of duck shooting, including guns and loading, the 
Chesapeake Bay retrieving dog, decoys, blinds and boats, and finally dis- 
cusses the causes of the decrease of wildfowl and tells what may be done to 
increase their numbers. 


It is most fully illustrated with 58 portraits of North American swans, geese 
and ducks, by Edwin Sheppard, with 8 full page plates, and with numerous 
vignettes in the text by Wilmot Townsend. 

Cloth, heavy laid paper, 58 illustrations, eight full-page plates, 627 pages. Postpaid, $3.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. :: 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 





ARE YOU A’ GUNNER? 


Do you love to follow your good dog over the fields in search of quail or chickens, or to struggle 
through swamp or along thick grown hillside, expecting to hear the roar of the ruffed grouse or 
the twitter of the fall woodcock? If so, you should have this new book. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
(New—Just Published) 

This companion volume to “Arrerican Duck Shooting” treats of the upland game which American 
sportsmen shoot over dogs—wocdca¢ +k, snipe, all the quail, grouse and turkeys. 
The first part of the volume is devoted to a description of the various species and their habits—the 
way in which they live their lives. 
The second part of the book is devoted to upland shooting and treats of the methods by which all the 
upland birds are pursued and taken. The chapter “Aids to Shooting” describes the clothing, guns, 
and loads and dogs that the gunner may profitably use; while the last section of the book treats of the 
shooting of the future and the efforts to rear our native quail and grouse in domestication. 
The volume is illustrated by colored plates of ruffed grouse and quail, and 48 full page portraits of 
different game birds and hunting scenes, with a number of cuts in the text. 


Cloth. About 575 pages. Price $3.50, net. Postage 25 cents. 


This book is of inestimable value. It contains the genuine hunter- 
naturalist facts given in the most entertaining and interesting style. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin St., NEW YORK CITY 
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DUCK SHOOTING. 


Down from the north in the first chill 
November days come the wild fowl, flock on 
flock. Duck shooting is at its best. Once a 
duck shooter, always a duck shooter. The sport 
has a fascination, which, once it has been ex- 
perienced, never loses its hold. There are few 
sections traversed by watercourses where this 
sport cannot be enjoyed to a more or less 
limited extent. Indeed, the scarcer the game, 
the greater the skill necessary and the keener 
the enjoyment of success. Perhaps of all the 
duck tribe there is no shyer member than the 
black or dusky duck, whose distribution is over 
such wide range. A lover of the night is he, a 
feeder in the moonlight, coming with the 
shadows that steal out from the shore as the 
setting sun drops below the horizon. 

There is a charm about the hunting of this 
wily fellow which, whether the bag be full or 
empty, makes an evening spent in the pursuit 
of this royal bird one to be jotted down ‘in the 
calendar of pleasant experiences. Before sun- 
set you take your stand in the wild rice and 
sedges along the river edge or in the blinds on 
the broad marshes. Slowly the sun drops to- 
ward the distant hills. Royal sunsets are these 
in the crisp, cold November days! All the west- 
ern sky is painted in glorious color. The hills 
gradually become silhouetted against the orange 
of the sky. Blacker and blacker they grow, and 
the shadows stealing out from the opposite 
shore make seemingly strange and fantastic 
shore lines, with bays and curves of measure- 
less depth where but an hour before the willow- 
lined bank stretched straight and unbroken. 
Hark! Back of you is the shrill whistling of 
wings. Lift but a finger now and your chance 
is gone. Over you they swing, and out across 
the river, circling warily. How big they are! 
And what a temptation to shoot, even when 
the knowledge of large experience teaches you 
that they are not yet within range. Now they 
swing in with wings set to drop into the familiar 
feeding grounds. It is the golden opportunity! 
The leader with the right, the second bird with 
the left, and if you have scored a double you 
have occasion to accept of self-congratulations. 
Now a single bird comes in. Again a pair ol 
“travelers” speed past, nor pause. The night 
settles down and the moon drifts through the 
western sky. Out of the blackness beyond 
comes a subdued quack. There are birds out 
yonder, and a barely perceptible silver line on 
the black water signals to you of their approach, 
In the stillness the barking of a distant dog 
rings far across the water. An owl sweeps out 
from the marshes on silent wing nor makes his 
presence known until he brushes your very 
head. Thus the evening wanes amid surround- 
ings which make powerful appeal to the imagi- 
nation. ; 

Wisely, in most places the law forbids the 
pursuit of ducks with power boats. Black ducks, 
mallards, redheads and canvasbacks, where they 
are found in the North, can rarely be ap- 
proached by boats. The bluebills, being of a 
less suspicious nature, will often allow rowing 
or paddling within shooting distance. The 
geese are on their southern migration, and if 
chance brings the opportunity of a successful 
shot, then, indeed, is the cup of the hunter full 
to overflowing. 

The Canadian goose is of the royal blood, 
and the successful stalking of a happily dis- 
covered flock resting in some quiet pond or 
marsh is an event in any sportsman’s life. 
Heavy storms are almost sure to drive some 
of these big travelers inshore, weary with long 
struggling. They are less wary then and more 
easily approached, a fact which leads every 
gunner of the sea coast to carry a few heavy 


loads of No. 2 or BB shot in a handy pocket.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 








SPORTSMENS BOOTS. 
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Kalf the pleasure of shootingand fishing and 
most of the comfort depend on the kind of boots you wear. Aboveall 
else, you want a pair you can depend upon, and that’s exactly what you 
get when you buy 


WOONSOCKET Elephant Head 
RUBBER BOOTS 


We have been making rubber boots for 45 years and have the only mill 
in the United States making them exclusively. Our output runs as 
high as 10,000 pairs a day. ‘‘Woonsockets’’ are built for hard wear. 
Our Sportsmen’s and Fishermen’s Boots are especially noted for 
their fine finish and perfect fit. 


Get a pair for this Summer’s outing. All dealers—always 


Look for the Elephant Head Trade-Mark 
All our shoes also have the Elephant Head trade-mark. 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO. Woonsocket, R. |. 
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The ‘‘Game Laws in Brief’’ gives all the fish and game laws of the 
United States and Canada. It is complete and so accurate that 
the editor can afford to pay a reward for an error found init. ‘If 
the Brief says so, you may depend on it.’’ Sold by all dealers. 
Price, 25 cents. Edition for season of 1911-1912 just published. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 
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Muzzle Velocity is what Counts 


Give more thought to your ammunition and you’!ll come home 
with a fuller game bag. The initial explosion of the powder is not 


the important thing; it’s the manner in which it is followed up that’s 
vital. 


In the ordinary ‘‘quick explosion’’ powders all the force is exerted 
at the start. And right here lies the superiority of the progressive 
combustion powders used in 
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N NOT MADE 
BY A TRUST 

Robin Hood smokeless powders do not really explode; they burn, and 

produce an ever-increasing velocity from breach to muzzle—the maxi- 


mum speed as the load leaves the gun. That’s why Robin Hood 
~ghoots quicker and kills further. 


No wonder the ‘‘quick explosion’’ kinds kick—and no wonder 
Robin Hood Ammunition reduces the recoil to a minimum. 


You can get Robin Hood shot shells and metallic cart- 
tidges from your dealer; and be sure to send for our cata- 
logue, full of interesting information for gunners. 





















































when you deal with us. 


unsurpassed. 
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TRADE MARE. 


WM. MILLS @ SON, 


(FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY) 
You profit by the experience and get the judgment of experts 


Our facilities for making repairs to rods, reels and tackle are 


Sole Agenis for H. L. LEONARD RODS. 


THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








21 Park Place, New York, 






28 
John Street 
New York 


$2 5,00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. 


$42.50 


Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, ix¢7 





Low Rate Excursions To 


BEEMO DA. 


An Ideal Sea Trip te the Most Delightful 
Resort in the World; Cool and Healthful. 
iy outdoor recreation, excellent sea bathing, fishing, boat- 
tennis, golf, cycling, &c. 
ean V. e B 


1,500 Mi b Oc 
THE MAGNIFICENT. FAST. N SCREW 
Transatlantic Liner “OCEANA” 
14,000 Tons Displacement; 535 ft. Long. 
Largest, Fastest, Most Luxurious and Only Exclusively First- 
te on nger ‘Wecemer to Bermuda. . ( 
No Cattle or freight carried on the ‘‘Oceana.’’ 
FIRST-CLASS ROUND TRIP, including 
stateroom, berth and meals. 15 UP 
Best cuisine on the Atlantic. _Elcctric 
Many rooms with 
— ae my promenade 
e es, Gymnasium, 
Only a steamer with Sulenietes signals. 
TOURS ! inclu oy 4 Shore Excursions, 
Hotels, &c., at Lowest Rates. 
Beautiful booklet, Itinerary, Tickets, etc., of 
Bermuda-Atlantic Line - 290 Broadway, N. Y. 





Note—Information on any subject free of charge 
or obligation to Forest AND STREAM readers. 


Try “3in One ” on pianos, tables, 
any furniture, all veneered and 
varnished surfaces. 

Doesn’t form a crusty overcoat 

Hai of grease and dirt like varnish, but ° 
ia sinks into the grain of the wood, 
ef removing scars and stains, bring- 

ing back the original finish. Soils 
nothing; helps everything; no 

mm grease; no acid; no offensive 

odor; all stores; big bottle; little 

“a price. Write for free bottle and 

new booklet. 3 IN I OIL CO., 
112 New St., New York City. 











UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sports- 
man’s exchange, where, as one of the fraternity ex- 
pressed it, the hunters and fishermen of the widely 
scattered neighborhood used to meet of evenings and 
dull outdoor days ‘‘to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


GOUT & adel SOL 


SAFE, EFFECTIVE. 
DRUGGISTS, er 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





My Angling Friends 


By FRED MATHER 
Sketches of notable men, Mr. Mather’s brethren of the 
angle, as he knew them, a delightful experience—taught 
ee and a splendid appreciation of the innate 
umor of men ond things. Cloth, illustrated, 369 pages. 
Postgaid, $1.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





HUNTSM, aN NEED DIXON'S GRAPHITE 


Keep ba leisy d lock mechanism in perfect 
ing Sian 








MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE 


S. T. Hammond. A delightful reminder of — 
autumnal days in the covers. It tells of sport wit 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat of 
the ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of remin- 
iscence and personal experience. Cloth. Illustrated. 
150 pages. Postpaid, $1. 


' FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Shot guns and 
ammunition of 
all dependable 
makes can be 
bought at right 
prices at 


Philadelphia’s 
Sporting Goods 
Headquarters 


Write for Catalog B. 


Shannon 


816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











The CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES and vee Capercailzie, Black 
Game, Wild Turkeys, Quail, Rabbit, leer, ete. for 
stocking purposes. Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Storks, beautiful Swans, ornamental Geese and Ducks, 
Foxes, Squirrels, Ferrets and all kinds of birds and ani- 
mals. Send 4 cents for illustrated descriptive circulars. 
WENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. T, 


Pheasantr d 
Game Park, Yardley, Pa. "7 

















Will Not 
Gum or 
Chill 


A Guarantee mance Rust 


The best il ever known. 
Cleanettocary. Absolutely oder- 
~. All s aan is a oe 
tle | == r) Se; trial 
size, | i bent "t — until 
le of some |& 
other make i is used up, but J / 
throw that away and buy 
a bottle of NYOIL now. € 


WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 


OUTDOOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Forest and Stream wants good pho- 
tographs of shooting, fishing, yacht- 
ing, canoeing, campinz, natural his- 
tory and kindred subjects. Pictures 
that tell a story preferred to those 
depicting still life. Carbon prints, 
and those made on printing-out 
papers, will be given preference. 
Pictures that have not been used in 
other publications will, if available, 
be paid for. 
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Absolute! proof—warmer than any 
ieee t rein ~ 14 lbs. )—sleeves 
“ft peal Mecha (soft as silk—and 
K t stiffen ti, wottsnes and body full- 
ee with same. Made up with two extra large 
lower pockets and one narrow, deep pocket up- 
per left side; ere cuffs—and fits snug at neck 
and wrists. ideal 
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ipcord ( 00 
(With storm collar, 1.00 extra). Write for circulars 

and sample materials—or vest, stating size. Batis: jon guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Ask for catalogue of ‘‘Nelson’s’’ superior 
rtsmen’s and ‘‘Outdoor’’ Gornes and Footwear. 


IN MFG.CO. - ~- 305MainSt., La Crosse, Wis. 
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THE REGION HUNTED. 


A Sheep Hunter’s Diary 


country off to the northwest. Jack, Na- 

poleon and I, with three pack horses, took 
the trail down Big Creek to Tyee Jimmy’s re- 
cent camp, leaving Doctor at “our stream,” fish- 
ing. Having faiied to bring along a rod, I spent 
an hour around camp trying to find a straight 
switch long enough to use as a substitute, but 
so gnarled and stunted are the aspens, pines and 
every other thing in this high country that I 
could discover nothing over three feet long 
without forty crooks in it. The “rod” which I 
finally selected was perhaps five or six feet long 
and as crooked as a ram’s horn, but I succeeded 
in getting a mess of trout for supper. 

Sept. 13.—Mighty cold last night. Two inches 
of ice. Up at 4:30. Climbed a thousand feet 
up on top of the Big Flat country, an enormous 
high old glacial moraine, dotted here and there 
with little lakes, broken by dikes and great walls 
of volcanic rock, and abounding in ptarmigan. 
We camped at the base of a bare mountain, just 
on the further edge of the moraine, beside a 
beautiful trout stream, at 11 A. M. Jack and I 
went on further up, past four little green glacial 
lakes, along this stream to a real glacier, dis- 
charging into the uppermost of these green lakes; 
elevation probably 9,000 feet; the lower glacier 
wall of green ice, fifty to one hundred feet high, 
extended for half a mile into the green water. 

While resting here I thought I heard the call 
of a loon, but Jack did not know the bird at all. 
After some searching with the glasses I located 
a pair of these great divers swimming along the 


W decided on Sept. 12 to try the Big Flat 





Pictures and Text by the Judge 


(Continued from last week.) 


ice. No food could have attracted them to this 
high altitude, for these glacial lakes are devoid 
of life. Possibly they had merely stopped off 
while traveling, or was it merely a pure love of 
the wilderness, a touch of that insane wanderlust 
which their crazy laughing call implies, which 
drove them to this green glacier lake? 

Jack discovered a ewe and lamb up alongside 
the glacier, which we studied with interest 
through the glasses. There were signs of many 
rams about, and we hunted faithfully until dusk, 
without success. Back to camp in time to catch 
trout for supper. I am going to put my horse 
blanket under me to-night and sleep on the 
ground instead of on the army cot, which is 
colder than Greenland’s icy mountains. The 
horse blanket is pretty sweaty, but Jack says: 
“It don’ smell bad; you ain’ used to it, dat’s 
all.” Napoleon shot a marmot this afternoon 
and has his hide tanning in the sun. His car- 
cass adorns a nearby log, and a tiny weasel 
keeps sneaking up to nibble at it every time he 
feels sure we are not looking that way. 

Sept. 14—Our weasel joined us at breakfast 
again, feeding on the marmot, but declined to 
sit for his photograph. Old Napoleon had a 
nightmare last night, rousing the camp with 
yells that the Chilcotins were scalping him. Pos- 
sibly his sub-conscious self had wandered back 
through the trails of his youth which, if the 
stories are to be believed, had led him past the 
scene of more than one bloody dispute. 

There is a bleak wind this morning, and the 
sky is heavily overcast. All away on horseback 








early, to hunt the country lying east of the green 
gacier lake we inspected yesterday. The wind 
blew fiercely, and we all hugged our horses 
closely, hardly glancing up at ail, but just as 
we passed across a high ridge over into a valley 
heading up toward the snowfields, I saw a mile 
away a dark object moving about, which I took 
to be a grizzly bear, and reined back sharply, 
whispering to Jack. “Shillops,” said he, sliding 
off his horse to the ground, Napoleon and I fol- 
lowing suit; then crawling along, leading the 
horses back over the ridge, we got out of sight 
without attracting the attention of the ram, who 
was finishing his breakfast before going up to 
lie down. 

A hard run of a mile on foot brought Jack 
and me into the shelter of a tiny ridge too yards 
from where the ram was feeding, and I had al- 
ready begun to wonder whether he wou!d not 
be too old and tough to eat when Jack cast his 
eyes aloft, and there stood the ram, about 500 
yards distant up the snowfield, watching us. I 
sat down to take a shot at him, using the set 
trigger, but was so nearly winded with the hard 
run that it was impossible to shoot accurately. 
Upon receiving my salute the ram stood not upon 
the order of his going, but pushed on his high 
speed instantly, and without even changing gears 
started right up all the steep snow -fields and 
glaciers we could see along the backbone of the 
range, a tiny black spot getting smaller and 
smaller until he disappeared into the north. 

Leaving Napoleon in the valley, Jack and I 
climbed over this spur of the range and’ hunted 
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the far side for two or three hours without re- 
sult, but upon returning Jack suddenly stopped 
and said: “See dose ewes?” I could not at 
first see them, but finally on looking closely where 
he pointed, I saw, seventy-five yards ahead, just 
the horns and eyes of a ewe and the wooly top- 
knot and eyes of a lamb, peeking at us over the 
round top of the ridge across the snow. The 
high wind carried our scent quartering past them 
so that they were not seriously alarmed, but as 
we approached they fled down into a small canon 
and up the other side, stopping now and then to 
look at*us, and trotting along at a moderate pace. 
Upon topping the opposite ridge, perhaps 1,000 
yards away, they suddenly fell into the line of 
our scent. It was astonishing to see them spring 
away instantly as if electrified, going like race 
horses straight up the backbone of the ridge, 
down over the end and out of sight. About half 
an hour later we got back to Napoleon, who in- 
formed us that about twenty-nine minutes and 
fifty-nine seconds before the lamb and ewe had 
come past him, just touching the high spots. 

This particular range was especially favored 
by rock ptarmigan, and we would frequently run 
on to flocks of ten or fifteen of them, flying up 
ahead of us clucking wildly and scattering in 
every direction, many of them now almost snow 
white, with but a few gray feathers to be seen 
here and there. 

Back to camp at 1 Pp. M. and caught a splendid 
mess of trout in thirty minutes, using coachman 
and royal coachman flies, while Jack and Na- 
poleon packed up, and soon we all took the trail 
around the edge of the mesa flanking this range 
of icy peaks to gain a new point at the northerly 
end of the range. We were trotting along 
through the stunted shrubs far below snow line 
without thought of game, and just approaching 
a low basin running away from the range out 
into the plain; I in the lead with the three pack 
horses behind me, Jack and Napoleon in the 
rear, when suddenly, 100 yards in front of me, 
two splendid rams sprang up. 

I flung off my heavy mittens and pulled my 
rifle from my holster as I dismounted. By this 
time the pack horses were up all around me and 
the rams flying at full speed. Before I could get 
away from the pack horses, with a chance to 
shoot, the rams were 250 yards away, going 
through the low brush with their white rumps 
showing at every bound. I banged away as stead- 
ily as possible, and thought that one of them 
limped as he disappeared over the hill at the 
far side. “Ride the horses; ride the horses!” 
yelled Jack, and following his word we were hard 
after them. Almost instantly our horses were 
mired to their bellies in the wet bottom which 
filled this depression. Floundering back, we 
turned and hurried up toward the hills to pass 
around the marshy spot, and then went on the 
dead run, cutting up across the mesa to head 
the rams before they could get into the hills. My 
own horse, “Roany,” once a famous Indian race 
horse and still the pet horse of old Tyee Jimmy, 
was not new at this game and seemed to know 
exactly what was wanted. The way he covered 
the ground, passing rocks and marmot holes -and 
climbing all the time that he sped along, leav- 
ing Jack far in the rear, was certainly marvelous. 

I came out upon a high point facing a washed- 
out coulee perhaps 200 feet deep, and sprang off, 
sitting down to fill my magazine as Jack came 
up and yelled: “There they come, up out of 
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the other side.’ There were the two rams 
sure enough, 300 yards away and going at top 
speed across the snow, but whether I touched 
either of them only they know, and they wiil 
not tell. Wewentback to Napoleon very slowly and 
very much cast down, and all sat around for some 
time explaining to each other just how it all 
happened. This is the way it goes in big-game 
hunting. You toil incessantly, using every pos- 
sible bit of skill, going into every sort of likely 
place without result, and then when wholly un- 
prepared, right in the common highway, you fall 
down over the game. 

Late in the afternoon we came out upon the 
high and wind-swept end of the range, and I 





TEN MINUTES FOR LUNCHEON. 


saw at some distance what appeared to be an 
enormous boneyard, two.or three hundred acres 
in extent, covered with white bleaching bones, 
but upon approaching closer we discovered that 
it was only a little forest of stunted pines which 
had been all blown down at some time by a tre- 
mendous wind, and in this high altitude had not 
rotted, but simply bleached out white and dry. 
A little further on we found another little forest 
of stunted pines which had not yet blown down, 
and here we made our camp, the wind still blow- 
ing such a gale that we had to tie the fire down 
and lay a rock on each dish to keep it from b!ow- 
ing away. 

Sept. 15.—I hope I will get a chance to in- 
crease my life insurance before I spend another 
night like last night. The wind, which was very 
high when we went to bed, kept:on getting 
higher, and finally began to pull up the steel pins 
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with which my small silk tent was fastened down. 
It was pitched right in the lee of a rugged little 
pine on the edge of the forest. Jack and Na- 
poleon had taken a tent fly and made for them 
selves a small tepee a dozen yards away, more in 
the shelter of the forest, so they did not get the 
full force of the blast. 

I called Jack and we: got out and drove all the 
steel pins down again, and I crawled back into 
my wolfskin robe. But the God of Winds appar- 
ently resented our puny efforts, and gathering his 
icy breath, blew more and more fiercely down 
along the backbone of the range, until it seemed 
as if nothing an inch high could stand against 
it for an instant. My tent blew loose altogether, 
and Jack and I had all we could do to hold it 
down and pile enough rocks on it to keep it from 
leaving the country. The night was clear and 
very co!d, and the stars, which shone brilliantly, 
looked somehow like little specks of glittering 
ice. 

Pondering whether to try again to crawl under 
the tent, I said to Jack: “If that tree blows 
down, do you think it would kill me?” “Oh, 
yass,” said he. “Do *you think it will blow 
down?” I asked him. “Well, I guess not,” said 
Jack, starting back for his tepee. . This decided 
me, and I pulled out my wolfskin robe and fol- 
lowed him into the tepee for the rest of the 
night, where I lay awake thinking of that little 
white boneyard of dead forest which we had 
seen, and wondering if we would look like that 
in a few years. But the Wind God was appeased, 
and decided to let it go this time at giving us 
a good scare, if we would not let it happen again, 
which we will not. 

To-day Jack and I decided to go around to the 
mesa above where the rams came out of the low 
country yesterday. We cut the track of one of 
them early in the day and trailed back on it to 
where it had parted from the other ram, not far 
above where I had shot at them, but could dis- 
cover no further traces of them, although we 
followed the tracks of both rams for several 
miles all day. 

The weather has cleared and that fierce wind 
died out. Late in the afternoon we found the 
horns and backbone of a big ram in a little valley 
below the glaciers; possibly an old fellow who 
had been wounded and gone in there to die, or 
maybe just a patriarch who had become too weak 
to travel fast and been caught by a cougar or a 
bear. 

Sept. 16—The weather very threatening this 
morning, big wind and snow squalls and rain. 
“Looks bad,” said Jack; “we better hustle.’ And 
we did hustle, around through the bottom coun- 
try again, up across the big glacial moraine, at 
a sharp trot all the time, pitching down a thou- 
sand feet, zig-zagging back and forth across the 
sliderock into Big Creek valley at noon in a thick 
rain. As we trotted along up Big Creek I saw 
one of the curious harlequin ducks, brilliantly be- 
daubed with colors, feeding right in the swift 
foaming waters of this trout stream, and studied 
him with much interest through the glasses; the 
first wild harlequin I had ever seen alive, al- 
though a duck hunter for twenty-five years both 
East and West. 

Jack desired that we should turn off Big Creek 
for a short distance to look for a camp of Chil- 
cotin Indians, in order that he might get more 
moccasins. We found the Indian trail readily 
enough, and soon came within sound of the camp 
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dogs. Above the yelping of the dogs I heard 
weird music, and said to Jack: “Someone is 
singing,’ “No,” said Jack, “he’s cry.” Upon 
approaching the camp Jack motioned me to stop, 
and looking carefully saw that a squaw was 
knee‘ing before a tiny A-tent, the flap of which 
was slightly raised, and was singing a death song. 
Her black hair was sweeping over her shoulders, 
blown about by the wind and heavy rain, the 
pines bent in the blast, and sheets of rain were 
swept across the miserable camp and over the 
pitiful form of this poor squaw as she knelt, ob- 
livious of our presence, and wailed forth her 
lament for the dead. A wild scene, full of touch- 
ing pathos. Soon a young buck came out of the 
camp to meet us, and explained that an old 
woman, a “tyee girl’ (a princess of the tribe) 
had died the night before. 

We got moccasins from him and ordered more 
to be made up and brought to us at our camp the 
following day, and at 3 Pp. M. trotted into head- 
quarters’ camp at Jack’s valley to find that Doctor 
had got cold sleeping alone, and had set up the 
little folding stove in the tent, and was just about 
to consume a fine plum pudding which he had 
spent two days in compounding. We arrived 
just in time to save his life by eating the pudding 
ourselves, and Jack and I took the trail for the 
benches on horseback to hunt them out one last 
time before moving, for we pull out to-morrow. 
Nothing doing on the benches. Plenty of fresh 
sign there, but no rams. 

Sept. 17—Such a wonderful sleep last night, 
and such wonderful health this morning. In sp‘te 
of the strenuous day yesterday, not a sore muscle 


or joint. Everyone very cheerful at breakfast ° 


on this, the last morning in the most ideal camp 
we ever have had anywhere in twenty-five years 
of roughing it. 

Out through Osborn’s Pass, down Tyaughton 
Creek, turning off to the south and climbing up 
a long pass to cross over into Gun Creek Valley. 
Our Chilcotin buck, who rode into camp early 
this morning with the moccasins, had with him 
a fine long caribou hide riata of which old man 
Napoleon became enamored, and for which he 
offered the Chilcotin his extra pair of trousers 
and his old silver watch. This was refused, but 
after we had gone along about ten miles or so, 
the Chilcotin caught up with us, having changed 
his mind, and traveled along with us about five 
miles while he and Napoleon tried to pull off the 
trade. The negotiations concluded with Napoleon 
stopping to pull off his extra trousers and hand 
over his watch, and shortly afterward he rode 
proud:y up to us with the rope on his saddle. 
Said Jack: “He’s smart man, that ol’ man Na- 
poleon. Dat watch she’s no good. She’s all time 
go sleepy.” 

As we rode out above timber line Napoleon 
suddenly reined in and pointed his wrinkled old 
finger toward the high bare saddle on our right, 
600 yards away, where, outlined sharply against 
the sky, traveling along, were ten ewes and two 
year-old youngsters. Instantly they saw us and 
skipped over the skyline, but with our glasses we 
could see them all come back and peek over at 
us, nothing but horns and eyes showing. While 
watching them we saw, still further around to 
the right, five rams swing up over the end of 
the saddle out on to the nearest side of Shillops 
Mountain. They were visible for a moment only, 
but two of them looked good enough to hunt, 
and Jack and I immediately made off toward the 
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mountain, leaving Doctor and Napoleon to camp. 

Riding up a thousand feet we tied the horses, 
and for two hours hunted around the mountain 
on foot, striking the trail of the rams and fol- 
lowing it from cliff to cliff over short reaches of 
sliderock and little benches where the sheep 
sign was a foot deep; mostly, however, made by 
ewes and lambs rather than by rams, Jack said. 
Just at dark we caught sight of one of the rams, 
but only a three-year-old unworthy to be kiiled, 
and we made for camp, arriving there after dark, 
in a lively snow squall. 

I forgot to mention that the Chilcotin mocca- 
sins are a litt'e bit different from anything I ever 
saw elsewhere. They are constructed with a 
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broader toe, making a much better tread for the 
white man’s use, and are made of very thick 
thoroughly tanned mule deer skin, which dries 
out soft instead of hardening after water. It 
was also very curious to see Jack's attempts to 
pay the Chilcotin for these moccasins. He did 
not want any money, and refused all attempts to 
pay him either in King George's bills or in silver, 
for when you are 200 miles from the railroad, 
and there is no corner grocery nearby, silver and 
bills are not much good, but tea, sugar and salt 
are the real thing, and as he insisted upon having 
one of these three in payment, we were in fact 
reduced to a primitive state of barter. 

Sept. 183—There was a little snow over every- 
thing this morning, and a lone coyote, disgusted 
with the conditions, was barking and howling 
dolefully on a high bench 500 yards from camp. 
We were away early on up through the pass, 
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which was cold as Greenland and swept clean of 

snow by a high wind; then down over the other 

side, across a lot of big upland meadows, to make 

a beautiful little camp in a tiny group of pines 

just at the edge of timber line, and high above 

Gun Creek. Across the creek a snowy range of 

mountains of picturesque grandeur, focusing at 

the northwest against the black sky in a high 
pass full of ice and snow. 

Jack and I hunted mowitch unsuccessfuily down 
Gun Creek all the afternoon, while Doctor went 
off up creek to sketch a little green glacier lake, 
and reported seeing two white nanny goats, with 
kids, across the lake. 

Sept. 19.—Jack roused the camp at daylight by 
shouting to Napoleon to get up and see what 
time it was by his rope. A mighty early break- 
fast in the shivery snow, and Jack and I were 
off on horseback for the high pass at the head 
of Gun Creek, to cross over into the head of 
another of those great vaileys which the sheep 
love, and of which there seem to be an inex- 
haustible supply in this high frozen wilderness. 
As we neared the summit of the pass, after an 
hour’s hard climb, we saw trotting out along the 
backbone of the easterly mountain and not over 
seven or eight hundred yards away, about forty 
ewes and lambs looking big as camels standing 
out in silhouette against the sky. The minute we 
moved, however, they sprang up over the ridge 
with one accord; then all came back, peeking 
over to satisfy their fema’e curiosity before 
bursting into full flight. 

Up now to fields of snow and ice again, and 
a pass full of high freezing winds; a mighty 
chilly morning and a cold, cold upper world into 
which we climbed with the utmost difficulty, the 
horses slipping constantly. We finally worked 
them into a great bunch of rocks, and unsaddling, 
blanketed them as weil as possible and tied them 
to the rocks. Then we made our way on foot 
up over the pass and down across a big steep 
snowfield upon the other side into the head of 

a valley studded with glaciers and reaching away 
down into the lower country, carpeted with purple 
forest. 

Passing the snow, we worked into the black 
cliffs along the easterly side of this valley, slip- 
ping along cautiously as always, and pausing at 
every point of vantage to scan the moss and 
snowfields below. Suddenly Jack crouched back, 
his eyes blazing with excitement, and exclaimed, 
“Shillops.” Peering carefully around the edge 
of the cliff, there, down below at the head of a 
little green spot close to the edge of the glacier, 
250 yards away, stood a noble ram, and there 
another, close to the foot of the sliderock, graz- 
ing and watching; a truly splendid sight. 

On getting the powerful glasses on them I was 
almost startled to see them so close to me in 
their splendid wildness, alert, but unconscious 
of danger. To one who has watched deer, moose 
or goats feeding, who in spite of their general 
watchfulness do take life somewhat leisurely at 
feed, it was surprising to see how these rams, 
even in this remote wilderness, far from the 
haunts of men and only for a few short weeks 
in the year even taking any chance of danger, 
were yet the embodiment of watchfulness itself. 
Each ram would take a mouthful or two of moss, 
and then suddenly look up quickly straight at 
some point in the rocks for two or three sec- 
onds; then turn sharply and look hard at an- 
other point, as if he felt sure he saw something 
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there; finally dropping his head to the moss 
again, but only for a moment. One of them 
looked squarely into my glasses, and I trembled, 
thinking he must surely see me, but after look- 
ing hard for ten seconds or so, he resumed his 
breakfast. 

Slipping back out of sight, I took off my heavy 
shoes and leather hunting shirt, to be perfectly 
free for stalking and shooting, while Jack lay 
stretched out in the corner of the cliff, crouching 
back like a panther to see which direction they 
would take in coming up to lie down. For-an 
hour I sat thus, with my feet wrapped up in the 
leather shirt, snow whirling about, hot and cod 
chills chasing each other up and down my spine, 
wondering if now after these weeks of toil and 
hunting I should really get my ram. 


“Do you know the long day’s patience in snowdrift be'!y 
downward, 
While the head of heads is feeding out of range?” 


Then Jack said “Come” and I knew they had 
started up. Jack as usual in slipping along 
through the rocks picked the sharp points which 
stick up and indicate firm country rock rather 
than choosing the flat p'aces which indicate loose 
stones, where one is liable to turn and slip and 
fall. All very well for Jack, with his horny feet 
and thick moccasins, but for the white man with 
his tender toes and woo!en socks, a very different 
proposition. 

The wind swept up the valley, and fortunately 
toward us from the rams. The sun shone dimly 
through the snow from quartering back of us, 
very favorable for shooting. We reached a point 
toward which the rams were heading, and which 
we thought they would certainly pass, and finally 
Jack, peeking through the rocks, hissed to me a 
signal to shoot, and springing up on to the littie 
ledge ahead of us, went the pair, sixty or seventy 
yards away, the big fe!low in the rear. Firing 
once as I stood, I jumped ahead and sat down 
with the rifle on my knees, and fired again at 
the rams in full flight. Again, and the big ram 
stopped and half fell. Again, and he rolled over 
and over down the side of the mountain, his 
great horns rattling upon the stones. 

“The other one; there, there!” cried Jack, and 
I could just see his white rump flashing through 
the great rocks 250 yards away up the mountain 
side, half concealed by the flurries of fa'ling 
snow. Filling my magazine, I emptied it at these 
chance shots until he reached the high ridge 
above us, coming out against the sky. “Five hun- 
dred yards,” said Jack, and then, as he appeared 
again, “Six hundred yards.” I could not at the 
time understand why he did not go down over 
the other side, but when we got up there two 
hours later, we understood, for down from the 
other side was a steep field of ice, so steep 
that even a sheep might not venture out 
upon it. 

Shooting well over my 300 meter sight, Jack 
watched with the glasses, without result. Finally 
I concluded that we must be deceiving ourselves 
at our distance, and when he appeared again I 
called it 400 yards, shooting the 300 meter sight 
just one-sixteenth coarse. “There.” said Jack, 
“right beside him.” Then I lay down, resting 


over a big rock with steady aim, and when he. 


appeared again, broke his leg, and firing again 
quickly, shot him through the body. It was really 
a long shot. He looked scarcely bigger than a 
mouse away up there against the black sky, and 


I was elated to have hit him. He fell and got 
up, turning back among the rocks, 

“He’s our ram,’ cried Jack, coming over to 
shake hands with me and pat me upon the back. 
“Good man, Judge,” said he, ‘“you’re no give up; 
mos’ white man is give ’m up. Never I’m hunt 
so hard the ram; twelve years I’m hunt the ram, 
never so hard.” Then starting forward to hunt 
for our first ram nearby, I half fell, realizing for 
the first time that my feet were very much cut 
up and bleeding. Jack went back for my shoes 
and shirt, and after washing the blood from my 
feet with snow and getting on my shoes, we 
found our ram, a fine big fellow, not a record 
head by any means, but a good one, and in good 
condition. Time, 11 A.M.;only three cartridges ‘eft. 

After photographing the first ram we started 
up to find the second one, and after a stiff c'im» 
of forty-five minutes we found his track, with 
spots of blood, and soon jumped him, badly hurt, 
firing twice and wounding, him again as he ran 
across the cliffs. Then as he stopped, mortally 
hurt, I sat down, shooting careful!y, and killed 
him with a shot into the rump, my last cartridge, 
just at 12 o'clock. 

After taking pictures we lunched and smoked, 
snuggled back into a sheltering corner of the 
cliffs, looking out across the wide valley full of 
whirling snow, across a world of ice and glaciers. 
Then we butchered the-ram, and piling big stones 
over the meat to protect it from the eagles, re- 
turned with the head to the first ram for a simi- 
lar last service over his remains. Taking the 
camera and other small articles upon my own 


back, Jack took both the heads upon his shoul- 
ders, and with this awkward and heavy burden 
he toiled ahead of me up through the steep pass, 
I helping from behind to lift over the worst 
places. 

Back through the pass to the horses at 4 P. M. 
to find that “Roany’s’” patience, usually inex- 
haustible, had given out before the cold blasts of 
snow which swept through the pass, and he had 
managed to break his tie rope. Loading every- 
thing, therefore, on patient “Sally,’ Jack’s 
favorite saddle mare, who stood like a white 
specter all covered with snow waiting for us, we 
plodded down through the pass, finding “Roany” 
just in the low scrub a mile below. Jack lashed 
the two heads on to‘his saddle and rode behind 
it himself, whistling cheerfuily for the first time 
in three weeks. 

As we rode into camp Napo’eon, accustomed 
to our empty-handed returns, hardly looked up 
from his wood chopping, but when he did look 
up he let out a yell which brought Doctor on the 
run from under the kitchen fly, where he had 
been rolling pie crust with a quart bottle. A 
quart bottle also figured in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, and an hour Jater we had mutton and 
currant jelly for supper; good, but tough of 
course, so newly killed. 

We had been at some pains to weigh the heads 
and viscera of the rams when butchering them, 
and next day Jack weighed up the meat, making 
a total of 255 pounds for the first ram and 234 
pounds for the second. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


A Memorable Fox Hunt 


By J. E. 


NOWING that many of the readers of 
Forest AND STREAM are fox hunters, I 
am going to tell the story of one of the 

finest chases that I have participated in, in many 
a day. 

Here at Brentwood, Ark., in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, I keep a pack of foxhounds, seven in all, 
and A. W. Brown, a relative, the same number. 
On a night early in October in company with 
Arther Reed, another relative and a lover of 
the chase, we kept an appointment with Brown 
and two friends, Steve Jett and Bane Hutchins. 
We were to meet J. R. Stockburger, aiso with 
his pack, but when he started to meet us, his 
dogs started a red fox and were soon gone out 
of hearing and we heard no more of them that 
night. 

3rown’s dogs soon had a fox going, and for 
about two hours they kept him going at a point 
where we could not get to them, but finally in 
going around on the road which we had fol- 
lowed, we met those dogs coming across an open 
piece of ground and got our dogs in with them. 
They crossed an apple orchard with a wire fence 
around it which threw one of my dogs. But 
this did not last long. Two young hounds were 
in the race and then began one of the finest 
runs I ever heard. Around and around for more 
than two hours they went, first on one side of 
the railway and then on the other until about 


LONDON 


Il o’ciock, when Turk, a fine young dog of 
mine, crossed the mountain and struck the fox 
as he came across a small field, and I had the 
pleasure of hearing Turk’s fine clear notes as he 
topped the hill in advance of the pack. They 
crossed a ravine and passed over on to a moun- 
tain, and when almost out of hearing the fox 
turned and came directly back to where Arthur 
and I were waiting, and we turned him against 
a wire fence. Blackbird, the littie black female 
hound, saw him, all but caught him as he made 
the turn, and then for about an hour and a half 
she led the most exciting chase I ever heard. 
Time and time again they would a’most get him, 
but he dodged in and out around and around, 
and we all threw discretion to the winds. 

The entire pack of hounds—and they are as fine 
a pack as I ever saw—just raced along, and all 
they had to do was to keep in sight of Blackbird. 
How she did run and how she did sing! We 
could hear her catch her breath as she gave 
tongue at every jump and the fox lost all fear 
of the men who were all around him, yelling 
and screaming like mad. In an old brush-grown 
field the fox put in the last half hour, then 
started down the hill across a small creek and 
up the side of the mountain, and when almost 
on top, Blackbird was too swift for him, and 
caught her first fox after a race, in all lasting 
six hours and twenty minutes. 
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He was an old dog fox, and with him and 
the tired but happy dogs we sought our homes 
at three in the morning, a well pleased lot of 
fox hunters. 

We are having any amount of fun; plenty of 
foxes and an ideal season to hunt them in. This 
section of country has no large game, but foxes, 
*coons, opossums and squirrels are in great 
abundance, quail are numerous and all anyone has 
to do to get all the quail and squirrels he wants 


is to take a good dog and gun and go after them. 

As I write this, Arthur is out in the yard 
scraping the hair from the finest opossum I have 
seen in a year, fat as he can be. To-night he 
will repose on the roof until he freezes, and to- 
morrow, covered with several potatoes in an oven, 
he will be baked and served for dinner. This 
can be repeated any time that we go into the 
woods with the dogs and spend a few hours in 
this delightful sport. 


Feather River Canyon, Cal. 


By CHARLES COIL 


NE evening, early in August, a friend and 

I were waiting for the dove flight, and 

he was telling me of the beauties of 
Feather River cafion, where he had spent two 
years with the engineers on the construction of 


also found that we could not get a pack mule, 
so we loaded our stuff on our backs, crossed the 
river and took the trail upstream for about a 
mi‘e and a half to the mouth of Chips Creek, 
where we sampled a mineral spring and found 


find a track. That night we sat close to the 
fire, for its gets cold there at sunset. 

The next morning we fished again and caught 
more rainbows, all about ten inches. We did 
not get a brook trout out of that creek. The 
fish were very shy and would take nothing but 
grasshoppers and butterflies. That afternoon my 
friend announced that he was going to ciimb 
the mountain and hunt the top of it. I took a 
good look at it, and went fishing. As I worked 
up the creek I saw a natural bridge of some 
sort, and on investigating found it to be snow. 
There must have been a tremendous slide, for 
the altitude is only three thousand feet, and it 
was the middle of August. A little higher up 
there was another one, but it was smaller and 
caved in while we were there. 

My partner reported deer and bear tracks thick 
on the top of the range, so we tried it the next 
morning. There were lots of grouse and moun- 
tain quail and plenty of tracks, but no big game. 
I did not go up again, and though my friend 
tried it twice more, there were no results, 

Our week was over before we knew it, and we 
were on our way back. Notwithstanding the fact 





A SNOW BRIDGE ACROSS CHIPS 


the Western Pacific Railroad. The result was 
that in the evening we planned a trip there. 
Our vacations began the middle of August 
and we started at once with a light outfit, as we 
were uncertain as to whether we could get a 
pack mule. A short train ride took us to Oro- 
ville, and the next morning at five we climbed 
on a Northern Pacific freight and started up the 
cafion. The train entered the cafion at once, and 
it is beyond description. At Los Plumas we 
passed the plant of the Great Western Power 
Company, and twelve miles up the river, the in- 
take where they take the water through a tunnel 
to the plant. There is a dam here and an ex- 
cellent fish ladder of which we got a picture. 
Finally we arrived at Belden station and 
climbed off, eager to be on our way. There is 
a hotel and a store at Belden, so we got a good 
meal and provisions for a week’s stay. We 
learned that the fishing was poor at that time, 
though it had been fine until a week before. We 


CREEK, 


it excellent. Then we took the trail up the creek. 
Our idea was to go up far enough so that the 
fishing and hunting would not have been spoiled 
by the crowd at Belden. It was a steady climb 
and those packs were heavy. We made eight 
miies by sunset and were ready to quit. The 
on'y incident of the hike was when I stumbled 
over a rattler in the trail. He ran, but a .30-30 
bullet stopped him. 

We were out early next morning, and after 
three miles more found our camp, a deserted 
miner’s cabin, a good spring and plenty of 
wood. The cabin was in good shape, we put 
our stuff away and then out came the rods, It 
was the middle of the day and the fly was of no 
use, but grasshoppers landed four ten-inch rain- 
bows. Then we did have a dinner. 

We met an old miner that afternoon and he 
to’'d us the deer were all up on the tops of the 
ranges. We hunted the flat and springs that 
afternoon and agreed with him, as we did not 





POWER COMPANY'S DAM AND AN EXCELLENT FISH LADDER. 


that we got no game, it was one of the best 
trips I have ever had. The game is there, too, 
and I am going to try it again; soon, I hope. 


Preserves the Thing. 


HuntTING preserves are becoming popular in 
this section of the country, with the ever increas- 
ing army of hunters overrunning all the likely 
shooting grounds and making it a matter of 
chance whether the gunners succeed in securing 
a respectable bag. of game. 

The choice hunting grounds of this section 
are within comparatively short distances of 
Omaha and Council Bluffs, and when a goo 
duck day comes, hundreds of shooters head for 
the blinds. The wise ones go early and seize 
upon the best spots. Many times the real en- 
thusiasts, determined to get on the ground early, 
have gone to the blinds at night and remained 
there until morning—Omaha News. 
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been recognized by fishermen and natu- 

ralists. No less an authority than Izaak 
Walton declared that it should be a rule with 
him to make as little noise as possible when he 
was fishing, lest he be heard and catch no fish. 
Nevertheless, it has been only within the last 
few years that the sense organs concerned with 
the reception of sound in fishes have been defi- 
nitely identified. 

Using the term sound to include any vibra- 
tions of the water, from such slight movements 
as result from waves and currents to the vibra- 
tions that emanate from the impact of solid 
bodies under water or from the more violent dis- 
charge of explosives, it may be said that sounds 
affect fishes through three sets of sense organs— 
the skin, the lateral line organs and the ears. 
Within recent years it has been demonstrated 
that a fish can feel sounds through its skin in 
much the same way that a human being can feel 


Dies sounds affect many fishes has long 


‘the vibrations of a musical instrument when his 


hand is in contact with it. It has also been 
demonstrated that certain fishes sense relatively 


‘low vibrations, such as trembling movements of 


the water, by means of the lateral line organs. 
And furthermore, though this point has been 
disputed, it seems clear to the writer through 
work carried out under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Fisheries that the internal ears of fishes 
are not only organs for the adjustment of bodily 
motions and equilibrium, but a'so organs of 
hearing. 

If, then, fishes are sensitive through so many 
channels to sounds, the question naturally arises 
as to the effect of the introduction of motor 
boats and other sound-produc’ng mechanisms on 
the fishes of our shores. 

To the human ear under ordinary circum- 
stances most motor boats either with or with- 
out mufflers are noisy appliances, generating 
sounds that are carried a long distance through 
the air. But in the water these sounds are very 
much less penetrating. To test this, a seven 
horsepower motor boat with an exceptionally 
loud sound was run in open water and an ob- 
server p'unged under the surface as the boat 
passed. When within ten or twelve feet of the 
boat, whose escape pipe was in the air, the ex- 
plosions of the gas could be faintly heard, though 
they were disagreeably loud to the observer when 
in the air. With the escape pipe under water 
and at the same distance as before the no’‘se of 
the explosions could scarcely be detected at al! 
under water. Thus both methods of running 
the boat delivered into the water surprisingly 
little sound as compared with what escaped into 
the air, and of the two conditions the muffled 
boat yielded to the water much less sound than 
the unmuffled boat. 

In testing the effect of the motor boat noises 
on fishes, a number of kinds of fish known ‘to 
be sensitive to sounds, such as killifish, young 
scup and young kingfish were placed in a large 
wooden cage, four feet square by about two feet 
deep, whose walls were of strong netting. This 


*From Bureau of Fisheries Document No. 752. 
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Effects of Explosive Sounds on Fishes 


By G. H. PARKER, S.D., Professor of Zoology, Harvard University 


cage was fastened in quiet water at the end of 
a float and a motor boat of three and one-half 
horsepower, and with a penetrating noise was 
at a distance of some 400 feet from the cage and 
run at full speed past it. 

An observer was stationed on the float to note 
any response made by the fish. Tests were made 
with the escape pipe out of water, and with it 
under water, but in neither instance was there 
any apparent effect upon the fishes. Most of 
these fishes, and especially the kil ifish, go down 
into deeper water when only slightly disturbed. 
but in these trials they remained playing about 
on the surface of the water, while the boat 
passed and were in no observable way disturbed 
until the swash from the boat struck the cage, 
whereupon they generally dove to the deeper 
part of the receptacle. 

Another test of a like kind was carried out on 
mackerel, About thirty of these fish that had 
been for one or two days in a large pocket at 
the end of a pound net about a quarter of a 
mile from shore were gathered together by hav- 
ing the pocket pursed up into a space about 
twenty-five feet square and ten feet deep. In this 
space they swam slowly about in a circle near 
the top of the water. 

When an observer stationed in a boat at the 
edge of the pocket rose in the boat, the fish very 
usually went to the bottom of their inclosure, to 
return to the surface after the observer had 
taken his seat again. While the observer was 
sitting and watching the fish, a second person 
ran a motor boat over a circular course about 
half a mile in circumference, the course passing 
close to the pocket at one point. As the motor 
boat passed the pocket, the fish were closely 
scrutinized by the observer. In no instance, 
either with the escape pipe of the motor boat 
above water or under water, did the mackerel 
sink into the deeper part of the pocket nor did 
they show in any other observable way that they 
were disturbed by the noise from the boat. Seven 
of them were then isolated in the cage previously 
mentioned an“ tzsted under close inspection by 
running the motor boat past the cage, but again 
the mackerel gave no evidence of being disturbed 
by the noise. 

Although these tests seem to be quite conclu- 
sive in showing that the faint noises produced 
in the water by a motor boat have no marked 
effect on the ordinary activities of certain fishes, 
it is not impossible that the same noises may 
interfere with other activities of these fishes, 
such as feeding, pairing, egg laying, etc. The 
only tests in this direction that were carried out 
had to do with feeding. Hungry killifish, scup 
and kingfish were placed in the cage previously 
used, and the cage was fastened to a float so 
that a motor boat could pass close to it. When 
the fish were feeding vigorously, the motor boat 
was run by the cage several times, but in no 
case did the fish give up feeding in consequence 
of the noise. 

Two baited fish lines were lowered from the 
edge of a wharf until the bait was about six 
feet under water. In a short time the two baits 
wére surrounded by cunners, which began to nib- 
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ble actively. A motor boat was now backed up 
under its own power from a distance of about 
fifty feet till its stern was directly over the 
baited lines. During the approach of the motor 
boat the fishes continued to nibble, notwithstand- 
ing the increasing noise, till the boat was within 
six feet of the lines, whereupon the fishes ceased 
nibbling. On running the motor boat away for 
a short distance, six to eight feet, vigorous nib- 
bling recommenced. It is difficult to say whether 
the cessation of nibbling, which regularly oc- 
curred when the stern of the boat was brought 
close to the lines, was due to the noise that 
reached the fishes or to the churning of the 
water in their neighborhood by the propeller of 
the boat. However this may be, it is certain that 
cunners can be driven from bait by a motor 
boat only when it is very close to them, and 
that they are apparently uninfluenced by the 
same boat at a distance of ten feet or so, 

If a cunner can be driven from bait by the dis- 
turbance from a motor boat close at hand, other 
fish may be affected in a like manner, and should 
these be more sensitive to noises than the cun- 
ners, it is possible that they may be influenced 
when boats are at greater distances than six to 
eight feet. There is, however, very little con- 
clusive evidence on this point. In August, about 
the dock at Woods Hole, young bluefish are not 
uncommon. They are often angled for with rod 
and line and afford much sport for the local 
fishermen. They bite well, even with motor 
boats making much noise in the harbor and pass- 
ing the dock at a distance of about a hundred 
feet. If, however, a motor boat comes close to 
the dock, they are almost certain to cease biting 
for a quarter of an hour or so. Observations of 
this kind favor the opinion that some fishes are 
disturbed by the noises from motor boats, though _ 
these disturbances are always very temporary 
and local. 

The noises produced by motor boats have only 
a slight and local influence on fishes, not only be- 
cause the noises that really get into the water 
are very faint, but probably because they reach 
the fish in the most favorable way for nonstimu- 
lation. Most persons who have experimented 
with the effects of sound on fishes have been 
struck with the fact that after a fish has re- 
sponded once or twice to a given sound, it often 
ceases to respond to further stimulation for some 
considerable time, and in experiments of this 
kind it is usual to allow relatively long intervals 
of time to elapse between tests in order that the 
fishes may return to a receptive state. In the 
approach of a motor boat the sound that first 
reaches the fish must be far too faint to call 
forth any response, and this sound grows so 
gradually in intensity and with such rapid re- 
iteration that the fish probably acquires the state 
of nonreaction to sound by the time the stimulus 
has grown to such an intensity as would have 
been effective had a single shock been delivered 
at once to the fish. The gradual approach of the 
boat then does away with the element of con- 
trast between silence and loud noise, and the re- 
sult is just the reverse of that of summation, 
so often seen in the application of minimal 
stimuli to sense organs; the fish fails to respond. 

As long ago as 1782, Hunter demonstrated that 
fishes were responsive to the discharge of a fowl- 
ing piece. In his account of the internal ears 
of fishes he states that “in the year 1762, when 
I was in Portugal, I observed in a nobleman’s 
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garden, near Lisbon, a small fish pond, full of 
different kinds of fish. Its bottom was level 
with the ground and was made by forming a 
bank all round. There was a shrubbery close 
to it. While I was lying on the bank, observ- 
ing the fish swim about, I desired a gentleman 
who was with me to take a loaded gun and go 
behind the shrubs and fire it. The reason for 
going behind the shrubs was that there might 
not be the least reflection of light. The instant 
the report was made, the fish appeared to be all 
of one mind, for they vanished instantaneously 
into the mud at the bottom, raising as it were a 
cloud of mud. In about five minutes after they 
began to appear till the whole came forth 
again.” " 

To test the effect of single loud noises on 
fishes, several Fundulus were liberated in a cage, 
and after they had become quieted, a fowling 
piece was discharged a few feet from them, but 
in such a position that they could not see it. 
At the report of the gun most of the fishes gave 
a single leap forward and to one side. This 
was several times repeated at considerable in- 
tervals and invariably with the same results. 
Bait was then thrown into the cage, and while 
the /undulus were busy tussling with this food, 
the gun was again discharged. They immedi- 
ately forsook the bait, but in half a minute they 
had returned to it with full vigor. 

To ascertain something of the strength of the 
sound stimulus that caused the Fundulus to re- 
act, an observer dove under the water, and while 
he was there the gun was discharged in much 
the same relation to him as it had been to the 
fishes. Although the report of the gun in the 
air was almost deafening, when it was heard 
under a foot or so of water, it resembled the 
pop of a soda water bottle both in quality and 
intensity. This great reduction in intensity of 
the sound, as in the case of the motor boat 
sounds, results from the reflection of most of 
the sound from the surface of the water, and 
hence its failure to enter the water. Yet the 
little that did enter the water sufficed to stimu- 
late the fishes. 

Fundulus is known to be quite sensitive to 


sound, but the fact that it lives under water ren-- 


ders it relatively inaccessible to sounds, since 
most sounds originate in the air. This explains 
why Fundulus and most other fishes fail to re- 
spond to the human voice. It is not that the 
human voice in itself is not strong enough to 
stimulate a fish, but rather that so little sound 
from it enters the water that stimulation is im- 
possible. The surface between water and air is 
for fishes an effective screen through which very 
little sound can pass. 

With the view of ascertaining something of 
the effectiveness of a gun report as a stimulus 
for Fundulus, trials were made by firing the gun 
at various distances from the cage of fish. 
Fundulus invariably responded to the discharge 
of the gun at 100 feet from the cage. They 
usually responded at 200 feet, but they never re- 
sponded at soo feet. From these observations it 
is evident that the effect of the report of a gun 
is distinctly local, and in this respect it resem- 
bles the motor boat noises. 

Through the courtesy of the commanding 
officer of the United States revenue cutter 
Gresham, it was possible to study the effect of 
the explosion of a saluting charge of two pounds 
of powder from a six-pound howitzer. In these 


tests a considerable number of Fundulus were 
retained in a cage, and the tests made at vary- 
ing distances from the gun. At 2,000 feet no 
response was given to the report, and the same 
was true at 1,000 feet. Within thirty feet of the 
gun the conditions for accurate observation, be- 
cause of the heavy detonation, were very un- 
favorable, but the response at this position was 
at most only momentary and certainly not more 
striking than the reaction to the report from a 
fowling piece. . 

The problem of the relation of fishes to sounds 
is almost always taken up from the standpoint 


of negative reaction, in that it is assumed that 
noise drives fishes away. It must be remembered, 
however, that there are fishes like the. drumfish 
and especially the squeteague, that produce noises 
which are without much doubt concerned with 
bringing the sexes together in the breeding sea- 
son, and that these noises, therefore, are not re- 
pellent, but serve to attract. Cases of this kind 
show that it is possible that even artificial noises, 
if appropriate in character, might attract fishes, 
for sound, even when disagreeable to the human 
ears, is not of necessity always disturbing to 
fishes and might even serve as a lure. 
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Progress of the. eiaeatse Season. 


NoveMBer marks the height of the hunting 
season. Tracking snow on the ground in the 
North permits moose and deer hunting to begin 
in earnest; upland game birds are well grown, 
and the migration of waterfowl is at its heaviest. 

The chief interest centers in the opening of 
the hunting season for quail. Every State in 
which they are abundant, from New York to 
Nebraska and from Florida to Texas, opens its 
quail season this month, with the exception of 
Georgia, where the opening is delayed until the 
1st of December. The season is already open in 
New England, Michigan and Minnesota, where 
quail are few, and in the Western States, whose 
quail differ from the bobwhite of the East. East- 
ern sportsmen may take the field from the first 
day of this month, except in Delaware, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Kansas, South Carolina, Tennessee, Louis- 
iana and Oklahoma, where shooting begins on 
the 15th, and in Indiana and Illinois, where it 
begins on the 1oth and 11th, respectively. 

Next in importance to the opening of the quail 
season is the opening of wild turkey hunting in 
most of the States where turkeys are abundant. 
Arkansas, Arizona and Maryland have permitted 
turkey hunting since September, and in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Texas the opening of 
the season is deferred until after the close of 
November, but in all other States, from Penn- 
sylvania to New Mexico, where the hunting of 
wild turkeys is a feature, the season opens in 
November. 

Eight Northern States which offer deer hunt- 
ing, Vermont, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota open seasons in November, vary- 
ing from five days to a month in length, and in 
the South deer hunting begins this month in 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

October witnessed the opening of the ruffed 
grouse season in most of the States still afford- 
ing good shooting, but Pennsylvania, where an 
unusually abundant supply is reported this year, 
opens its season on the rst of November. 

The shooting of waterfowl has been in pro- 
gress throughout most of the United States for 
one or two months, but two important ducking 
centers of the East, the Susquehanna Flats, at 
the head of Chesapeake Bay, Md., and Currituck 
Sound, North Carolina, have been closed to duck 
hunters until this month. Duck shooting on the 
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waters of New Jersey also opens in November. 

The hunting of black bears is not a general 
form of sport, and in a few States bounties are 
paid for their destruction. Several States, how- 
ever, retain the bear on the game list, with a 
fixed hunting season, and three of those in which 
bear hunting is still a prominent sport, viz.: 
Michigan, Louisiana and Mississippi, open their 
bear seasons in November, 

November witnesses also the closing of some 
important seasons. By the end of the month 
deer hunting is over in the North, except in 
Maine and New Hampshire. It may be fol- 
lowed in the South for additional periods vary- 
ing from one month in Louisiana and Texas to 
three months in Mississippi. In New York and 
everywhere in the West the deer season is closed 
by the beginning of November. By the last of 
the month the prairie chicken season is over in 
every State in which these birds may yet be 
shot, and woodcock shooting has ended in all 
Northern States in which woodcock may yet be 
found in comparatively large numbers, though 
in the South the season continues open. 

Reports received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from various sources indi- 
cate about forty-five fatalities that accompany 
the hunting season have occurred up to Nov. 1. 


New Clubs. 

Scranton Camp No. 60 of the United Sports- 
men of Pennsylvania has been organized in that 
city. After the shooting season closes smokers 
and lectures will be held and prominent men in- 
vited to talk on game protection and kindred 
subjects. Officers have been elected as follows: 
President, William Bird; Vice-Presidents, Samuel 
B. Edgar, William Anneman; Secretary, C. J. 
Potter; Treasurer, Matt F. Bohn; Press Secre- 
tary, D. J. Reese; Treasurer, George Felton. 

The Naurasham Hunting Club has been orga- 
nized in Nyack, N. Y. Hunting, game protection 
and trapshooting will be given attention by mem- 
bers. 


Keep an Eye on the Gun. 

Keep in mind always the end of your gun. A 
driver is told to keep an eye and a half on the 
road and a half of an eye on his horse. If the 
hunter will keep an eye and a half on the field 
and his dogs and a half eye on the muzzle of his 
gun, there will be fewer accidents—Spartans- 


burg (S. C.) Herald. 








Wild Duck Foods. 


A PAPER by W. L. McAtee, recently issued by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is of great interest to all 
duck shooters, as well as to ornithologists. It 
deals with three important water plants, all of 
them long recognized as foods on which wild- 
fowl very greatly depend especially in autumn 
and winter. These three are: Wild rice, wild 
celery and the pond weeds. The two first have 
long been recognized by gunners as of high 
value in attracting wildfowl, but about the pond 
weeds much less is generally known. 

It is wild rice that has been chiefly experi- 
mented with as a duck food. The plant is very 
familiar to gunners in the Northern country 
from Eastern Canada as far west as the Red 
River of the North. Many efforts have ‘been 
made to introduce the plant at various points, 
but with no great success, when we consider 
the amount of thought, labor and money ex- 
pended. This has been true partly because the 
wild rice readily loses its vitality. Of recent 
years experiments have shown that there is no 
difficulty in making the rice grow, provided it 
is properly treated. 

About wild celery very much less is known 
by the general public, because it grows wholly 
out of sight. Moreover there are two or three 
other water plants having ribbon-like leaves 
which may readily be confounded with it. Wild- 
fowl eat all parts of the celery plant, but the 
winter buds and the root stock are especially 
favored by the wildfowl. It will be recalled that 
a year or two ago Dr. B. W. Evermann wrote 
for ForEsT AND STREAM an interesting paper 
dealing with the way in which coots and other 
waterfowl secured the wild celery buds. It 
used to be supposed that wild celery grew only 
in the vicinity of the Chesapeake Bay, but this 
myth was long ago exploded, and it is known 
that the plant grows from Central Minnesota 
through the Great Lake region to Northern 
Nova Scotia, and from Eastern Kansas and 
Eastern Texas east to the Atlantic Coast. 

Like wild rice, wild celery has often been 
propagated and in widely separated regions. 
Either the seeds of the winter buds, or the 
transportation of the roots may be the means 
of introducing it. Like the rice, the seeds, buds 
or plants must not be allowed to become dry 
or to ferment between gathering and planting. 
A slow current of water from three to four 
feet deep, with a muddy bottom, is the best 
place to plant it. 

Mr. McAtee gives a list of sixteen species of 
our best known wildfowl, and it has been learned 
by examination of the stomachs that nearly 
14 per cent. of the food of this bird consists of 
pond weeds, while wild rice represents a little 
more than 6% per cent., and wild celery a little 
more than 434 per cent. These calculations are 
drawn from examinations of about 1,150 duck 
stomachs. The author of the paper believes 
that the great preponderance of pond weeds in 
the food of these ducks arises not so much from 
the fact that it is-a favorite food of the fowl, 
as that its distribution is so much wider than 
either the wild rice or the wild celery. These 
pond weeds, besides the long thread-like spread- 
ing leaves on which the ducks feed largely, 
bears also on its roots abundant simall tubers 
sometimes as large as a grain vf corn, and 
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these tubers and the seeds with the leaves are 
eaten by the ducks. 

There is no difficulty in transplanting these 
pond weeds, and Dwight Lydell, of the Michi- 
gan State Fish Hatchery, says that he has suc- 
ceeded in propagating them by means of seeds 
and whole plants. 

Among the enemies of these plants, the most 
serious in regions where that fish is found ap- 
pears to be carp. According to reports by one 
observer these fish are ‘‘probably in large part, 
at least, responsible for the great destruction 
of wild celery and wild rice that has been noted 
in many of our inland marshes in the last few 
years. This in turn has deprived certain ducks, 
especially the canvasback and redhead, of an 
important food supply, and has undoubtedly in- 
fluenced their abundance to some extent in the 
localities in question.” 

It is concluded that the best time to sow 
these plants is in spring, but that pond weeds 
which have been moved and wild celery pods— 
this means the seed of either plant—may be dis- 
tributed in the fall. Pond weed seeds and wild 
rice may be sown broadcast as soon as the 
water reaches a temperature of from 50 to 60 
degrees F. Wild celery plants should be set out 
in May or June. 

Mr. McAtee’s paper is illustrated by a number 
of figures showing the various plants and their 
parts, and by three maps indicating the ranges 
of wild rice and wild celery, and one of the 
pond weeds, each with points marked where the 
plant has been successfully introduced. The 
paper is one which ought to be in the hands of 
every man who has charge of a wildfowl pre- 
serve. It is circular No, 81 of the bureau. 


Federal Bird Protection. 


New York City, Oct. 29—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The one sure way to defeat the 
Anthony-Weeks bill is for the putative friends 
of the measure to go about looking for lions and 
elephants in the way, and learned by pointing out 
supposedly insurmountable obstacles. 

It is not strange for Southern lawyers to raise 
the question of State rights on the Weeks bill, 
for that old fetish has long been held sacred in 
the South; but why should a man of Vermont 
go out looking for bogies, and parade them be- 
fore the friends of wild life? Difficult measures 
are not put through by men who are taking coun- 
sel of their fears, and I regret to see a man 
like Harry Chase solemnly announcing that the 
Weeks bill would be unconstitutional, and clos- 
ing the whole matter up on that basis. 

A great many wise men have lost out on the 
supposed unconstitutionality of laws for the 
preservation of wild life. For example: No. 1, 
the Lacey law, in the United States Supreme 
Court; No, 2, the Pennsylvania law against the 
automatic gun; No. 3, the Jaw of the same State 
against the ownership of arms by aliens. The 
attorneys for the game dealers of New York 
were sure the importation of foreign game could 
not be prohibited, but they were wrong. 

To assume that the Federal Government shall 
not be premitted to take any active interest in 
the preservation of the bird life that is so im- 
portant to the agricultural interests of this na- 
tion is nonsense. Anyone who knows what con- 
ditions are in the South must know very weil 
that under no circumstances will the people of 
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those States, unaided, put enough paid game 
wardens into the field to really suppress the kill- 
ing of migratory birds by the negroes and others, 
If the Federal Government does not take hold of 
the matter, the negroes of the South will infalli- 
ly wipe out the birds that specially protect our 
Northern crops and forests. 

The passage of the Weeks-Anthony bill is a 
national necessity. The duty that devolves upon 
the American people is to ask Congress to pass 
the bill, and ask it with cheerful confidence that 
it will be done. It is a “war measure,” just as 
much as was the creation of greenbacks in 1861. 
If there are any men in the North who, in the 
plenitude of their wisdom, think, or “know,” 
that the law would be unconstitutional, then 
silence on their part would be golden. If there 
are any men in the South who are troubled in 
the same way, they should for once shut their 
eyes to the State’s rights fetish, and facilitate 
the passage of the bill. We in the ranks can 
well afford—for once—to leave to Congress the 
whole question of constitutionality. Our busi- 
ness as protectors of wild life is to work for the 
passage of the Anthony bill, not to strangle it 
in its cradle. 

The Weeks-Anthony bill is a national neces- 
sity, and a failure to pass it would be a national 
calamity. Our duty now is to stop knocking, and 
line up for the campaign. 

WittrAM T. Hornapay. 


Newfoundland Moose. 


St. Jouns, N. F., Nov. 1—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Several years ago, it will be remem- 
bered, the Newfoundland Government imported 
moose from Canada and set them loose in the 
interior of the island. Nothing has been heard 
from them for some time. Two years ago G. 
Nichols reported that he had seen signs of some 
on the upper Humber, and now word comes that 
some have been seen in the Gander country. 

It would appear that the original herd broke 
up and dispersed, as it is not likely that those 
seen on the Gander are the same reported from 
the Humber. 

It is probable that the herd is increasing and 
multiplying in small herds at different places; 
if so, these noble animals will be a great addi- 
tion to our game resources. If in a few years 
we can offer to the sportsmen moose as well as 
our present herds of caribou, Newfoundland will 
enjoy the rare distinction of being the only re- 
maining big-game country in America where the 
hunter can get good sport cheap and easy. 

The following ciipping from last evening’s 
Chronicle will be read with interest: E 

“T. R. Remsen, C.E., of New York, who is 
now at Glenwood, writes as follows: 

“ “No doubt it will be interesting news for your 
paper that while my party were passing down 
the Grand River last Wednesday, half way be- 
tween Glenwood and Gander Bay, we passed 
within one hundred yards of a big bull moose. 
He moved rapidly away when we came into view 
around a bend in the river. There were three 
cows nearby him. These cows, I am told, wan- 
der up the river from Gander Bay during the 
summer in search of pasture. The moose had 
a great spread of horns, and as I believe it is 
some time since a moose has been seen in New- 
found’and, I am sending you this note.’” 

W. J. CARROLL. 
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A Few Post-Season Tears. 


LitttE Fatrs, N. Y., Nov. 4.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Reports from the Adirondacks are 
confusing. It is hard to say whether the deer 
have been plenty or not, and whether the hunt- 
ing conditions have been good or not. I did 
not go in this fall, and there are hundreds of 
other hunters who did not go into the woods, 
deterred by the criminal carelessness of many 
hunters. 

The truth about the shootings is known to 
all who go into the woods—untrained fools, 
drinking roisterers and scoundrels, so greedy 
that they would rather take a chance of killing 
a man than of failing to get deer meat, are the 
ones who do most of the killing of men in the 
woods. Once in a great while there may be a 
“justifiable” accidental killing, but only seldom. 
The result is that the old-time hunters are keep- 
ing out of the woods. 

This may account for reports that deer are 
scarce this year. Good hunters, however, seem 
to get their game as usual, although the per- 
sistent and long continued still-hunting has 
made the deer shyer, more difficult to approach 
and less easy to get than they were when hound- 
ing was first prohibited. Deer used to hounds 
but not to still-hunting are easier victims of 
still-hunters than those that know only the still- 
hunters and their wiles. 

There is a steady improvement in the ability 
of Adirondack deer to take care of themselves. 
They are followed to the deepest parts of the 
woods, and the old-time pockets of deer, where 
they were seldom molested, grow fewer all the 
time. Yet there are places now which were 
hard hunted a few years ago, and which now 
are hunted but little. The hunter is fortunate 
who is able to find some patch of timber and 
old burning containing eight or ten square miles 
which hunters seldom cross. They are remote 
from camps, however, and one needs to know 
the wilderness trails, and be independent of the 
fancy shelters which are now regarded as the 
necessity of most of the “‘wilderness” hunters. 

There have been fewer notes telling of suc- 
cessful hunts this year than of any year I re- 
call—at least, so it has been in the papers I 
read. At the Powley place—a woods inn which 
persists on State lands in spite of the laws of 
man—forty-two deer were shot, and from Wil- 
murt, Morehouseville and other points north 
come reports of hunters’ success. The habit is 
to credit a locality with all the deer killed north 
or on the woods side of the locality. In this 
way North Lake used to boast of seventy-five 
or eighty deer in a season. In late years, how- 
ever, the difference between still-hunting and 
hounding is shown; North Lake could claim 
only twelve or fifteen deer in a late year’s 
hunting. 

The reports that deer have been scarce are 
hardly to be credited. The chances are that 
there was some phase of feeding that hunters 
did not discover, which kept the deer in small 
localities. The Old Pardy crowd one time 
hunted for days without success, going high and 
low and over the flats and up the mountains. 
The last two or three days, however, the hunt- 
ers discovered the deer in a little thicket of a 
chopping, where they were eating lichens or 
mosses, for it was an off year for beechnuts. 
They found a score of deer in a dozen acres or 


so. Another year the deer were on the open 
flats, picking up beechnuts, and again they were 
on the ridges browsing. 

This year was at first reported to be a beech- 
nut year, but the beechnuts are sometimes 
plenty in one locality and scarce in another. 
One cannot tell much about the nuts, unless he 
is in the woods late in the summer. 

Bears seem to have eluded the hunters. I 
have not seen one report of a bear killed this 
year. This would indicate dry leaves and noisy 
traveling, but hunters claim the woods have 
been “soused”—hunters wet to the skin all day 
and hunting miserable. 

What a pity it is that comfort has so much 
importance in the woods these days! The cry 
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is for good, dry, warm camps, and one who 
travels the woods finds that the old-time open 
camp is safely located alongside the modern 
closed camp, with its bedsprings and its fine 
polished stove, and its comforts, even to light 
literature. I am inclined to think that the rea- 
son deer seemed scarce this year is because the 
hunting has been so good! 

In the old days, the hunters demanded and 
prayed for wet weather, so that the leaves would 
be wet and the twigs too damp to crack. This 
year it has rained every day or two. How could 
the tenderfoot be prevailed upon to go out into 
the wet woods and get his fine new rifle and his 
precious hunting suit wet, and, worse, his own 
hide wet? It was poor hunting because it was 
such good weather for hunting! 

The pity is that so many who really delight 
in hunting, and in the wild life which is the joy 
of hunting, were deprived of their sport by the 


fact that so many men have been murdered by 
the fools and worse! Where men shoot at 
men who are clad in red sweaters, and wear 
red hats, what hope is there of continued sport 
in the woods? 

Most of the tragedies occur early in the sea- 
son, before the leaves are fallen. The eager 
crowd, desirous of good weather and first whack 
at the deer, rush in the day the season opens. 
Then they shoot at the bushes they see moving 
—and now and then kill some one. But so 
many are in the woods that it is dangerous all 
the season through. They mistake men for 
rabbits, for foxes, for deer, for bears, as the 
records show. 

There is a report going the rounds that boars 
from Litchfield park and: other preserves have 
stocked the Adirondacks in spots. There is 
some consolation in this. If the wild boar is 
half as bad as he is said to be, it would not 
be surprising to hear that sundry localities had 
been deserted by hunters and given over to the 
wild hogs. 1 had always understood, however, 
that the efforts to introduce the wild boars had 
failed, because the animals could not survive 
the bitter Adirondack winters and deep snows. 

Elk, moose and the like have been scarce, 
though it is evident that some have survived 
the fusilade of those who know not what they 
shoot at. Most of the big game has fallen and 
been left where it fell, because the hunters mis- 
took it for “old whales” of deer. 

Beavers are increasing rapidly, and their dams 
are found on all sides. There are persistent 
reports of wolves and panthers, but one cannot 
judge of their truth. Ruffed grouse have been 
very scarce, good hunters getting only a bird or 
two after days of hard hunting. The snowshoe 
hares—the white rabbit—are recovering from 
the epidémic which carried them off a few years 
ago, and those who know good fun with a small 
rifle—still-hunting these wary animals—may 
look forward to the return of their sport in a 
year or two. 

It looks to me as though the hunters who are 
driven out of the woods in the deer season will 
have to defer their vacations till November and 
December, after this. If they are as fond of 
the woods and if hunting to kill is so small a 
part of the sport as is claimed, they can have 
the fun of woods ranging, either sti‘l-hunting 
varying hares, or, better yet, bears. Of course, 
game protectors are suspicious, with good rea- 
son, of the men who go hunting after the deer 
season closes—but that need not worry the law- 
abiding. Certain it is, there is a lot of good 
sport for the man with a little rifle, or for the 
man with the patience to still-hunt Adirondack 
bears, which are increasing. 

The change which has affected most of the 
American wilderness areas, has of course hit 
the Adirondacks hard, and the past three or 
four years have shown more change than the 
previous ten years. Now that the State has set 
its shoulder to the policy of building good 
roads through the innermost depths of the forest, 
the change that.threatens is greater than ever 
before—but probably thousands will drink a 
little, where in former days a few drank deep 
at the cup of forest joys. The good of the 
many! It is the only excuse that remains un- 
questioned in this matter of throwing open 
the wilderness depths to the pound and whirr 
of demon cars. RayMonp S. SPEARS. 
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Nova Scotia Fishing and Hunting. 


Annapotis Roya, N. S., Nov. 1.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: A résumé of the season in 
this Province may be in place as a record. 

Salmon Fishing—It was an average salmon 
year, which is not saying much in Nova Scotia. 
The runs are very irregular, and it is ony 
“Johnny on the spot” who, as a general rule, 
kills the most fish. The Port Medway, St. 
Mary’s and other streams have done fairly weil, 
“considerin’.” 

Trout Fishing—From early spring to the end 
of the open season it has been the worst trout- 
ing that I have seen in ten years. In general it 
may be said that the fishing has become steadily 
poorer in that time. The reasons are not far to 
seek. Only 90,0co trout fry were put into our 
waters in one season; that was the last pub- 
lished report. That means almost nothing. There 
is practically no protection against poaching, tak- 
ing too many fish or po.luting streams. The only 
fisheries officers in evidence on the inland waters 
are those who get a rake-off for seliing licenses 
to foreigners. An exception may be made in 
Yarmouth county, where they had sufficient 
political pull to get an extra warden for the 
Tusket River. Only in two or three vicinities 
are these licenses sold. At Annapolis nobody 
knows now who the fisheries officer is who is 
entitled to sell licenses. This unfair manner of 
administrating the law, by which all who go 
fishing except in Yarmouth county and a few 
other places, may fish free, is causing much dis- 
satisfaction, and justly so. Last spring three 
cans of trout fry came to this town. Two of 
them went into a small pond controlled by a 
friend of the member of Parliament of the 
county and will do nobody else any good. The 
third alone went to stock the Liverpool water 
system, the greatest in the Province. This is 
characteristic. Politics, as many prominent Nova 
Scotians have told me, is the curse of this Prov- 
ince. The Conservatives who, after a campaign 
of slander against the intentions of America, 
have turned out the old party, now promise to 
boom things in the fishing line, starting with the 
building of a new hatchery in the western part 
of the Province. We shall see what we shall 
see. Meanwhile you may catch trout out of sea- 
son, or offend against all the fisheries laws at 
once in trout waters, and no man will say you 
nay. Is there any wonder that the fishing is 
getting poorer? In addition, the lumbermen are 
doing their best to denude the country of trees, 
and the result helps to kill the fishing. The 
lumbering, all I have seen, is done in the most 
slipshod, unscientific manner, the tops being left 
where they fall, nothing cleared, every tree that 
is any good taken. A tract of country after a 
band of Nova Scotia lumbermen have finished 
with it would make the gods weep. I understand 
there are exceptions, but in ten years I have 
seen none. 

Moose Hunting—The season lasts until the 
16th of this month, but it is late enough to see 
that there are plenty of moose, and that, in 
spite of the wretched weather during most of 





the ‘calling’ season, quite as many bulls will be 
k.lled this year as last, and probably more. In 
the West, Americans have been especially suc- 
cessful, killing more than three times as many 
as last autumn. On the other hand, the heads 
have been small and poor by comparison. I have 
never seen so many miserable heads brought out. 
No doubt that is just luck. The three years’ pro- 
tection of cow moose runs out this year, and 
next spring the Legislature will be called upon 
to prolong the protection of the cows or allow 
them to be killed, probably the former. There 
is little chance of the season opening later than 
the middle of September, because the only 
revenue got from game here is taken in the big- 
game licenses sold to non-residents, and these 
nearly ail come in September, that season being 
more convenient for them. If we had a resi- 
dents’ license of $2 each, or even $1, it would be 
d‘fferent, but in this Province those who yell 
loudest for adequate game protection are the 
ones who abso‘uteiy refuse to go down into their 
jeans for even that miserable sum. They are 
wont to cry, “Nova Scotia game for Nova Sco- 
tians,” but want the Yankees to pay all the costs. 
Whether the present Provincial Government will 
have the courage to introduce a $1 residents’ 
license, is a question, though they could now do 
it, for they have just been returned to power 
for (last year) five years. The present chief 
game commissioner undoubted y does his best, 
but some odd things are done, showing the force 
of local politics. For example, a new warden 
has just been appointed at the important sport- 
ing center of Milford, this county. The place 
is full of guides and others eminently suitable 
for the office, but it was given to the one man 
in all the country round who knows and cares 
least about shooting; in fact, the only man who 
was never known to take a gun in his hand. 
Why? Well, the fact is that he is the only 
eligible Liberal in the village, all the others, in- 
cluding the guides, being Conservatives. It will 
be said that this man was appointed because he 
was postmaster. Take your choice. For one 
who knows the Province there is none. The 
Nova Scotians.are like the Germans; when two 
come together there are always three opinions. 
In other words, they are always squabbling, and 
it does game and fish conditions no good. 
Partridges—Last year grouse were very plen- 
tiful. This spring the breeding time was mild 
and the result is that I have never seen or heard 
of so many birds in my life. The season lasts 
but the month of October, and the country round 
echoes with the reports of guns; result, at the 
village stores partridges sell for twenty-five cen‘s 
a brace, and only a little more here in the larger 
towns; in fact, at the height of the season peo- 
ple got sick of them, and the local dealers re- 
fused to buy them of the countrymen who, per- 
haps for the first time in their lives, had to eat 
the birds themselves. It is high time that the 
sale of birds and moose meat was stopped, but 
the Government does not dare to offend the 
farmers to that extent. Dogs are little help in 
hunting partridges here, for the birds will not 
staid, but run away and get up out of range. 
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At first, while the birds are not wild, many pot 
shots of the standing variety can be had, or 
while they are getting ready to run or fly. Later 
it is harder to slaughter them in such unsports- 
manlike fashion, and then partridge shooting is 
the “sportiest proposition” one could imagine. 
To put up your birds yourself, without a dog, 
and kill one in three is a big thing. Anybody 
who knows the explosive rising of a partridge 
and his mile a minute gait when once in full 
flight, especially, too, his talent for getting be- 
hind cover, will agree with this dictum. 

Woodcock.—Plenty of them here, with a good 
dog, which you must bring with you, as dogs 
are scarce. The native knows little about wood- 
cock, and practically never shoots one. Some 
of the oldest inhabitants think you mean wood- 
pecker when you ask about the bird; fact, 
though often told before. It costs an American 
$30 to shoot woodcock in Nova Scotia, the same 
as for moose. Why? Because a few Halifax 
gunners want to hog it for themselves. They 
claim it was done in self-defense, because the 
New Brunswick men came across the border and 
killed all the Nova Scotia woodcock, while the 
Nova Scotian men could not retaliate on account 
of the higher license. For that reason it costs 
even a Bluenose $5 to shoot woodcock out of 
his own county. A pity, for many Americans 
would come and enjoy the fine woodcock and 
grouse shooting if they did not feel too unjustly 
the unfair license fee. 

What is the outlook? For fishing poor, for 
moose and grouse good. For canoe trips this 
Province is a wonderful region, especially the 
western part. The best place to outfit and start 
for fishing, hunting or canoeing is South Mil- 
ford, this county. It connects easily with the 
waters of the Medway, Jordan, Shelburne, Rose- 
way and Tusket rivers, besides the Liverpool 
system, of which it forms the head, including 
the two greatest Nova Scotia lakes, Fairy and 
Rossignol. Epwarp Breck. 


Work on Boston’s Aquariuin. 


Goon progress is being made in the building of 
the aquarium in Marine Park, South Boston, says 
the Fishing Gazette. There are to be two build- 
ings, the aquarium itself, with all its departments, 
tanks, offices, etc. The other will be a great 
cistern, to contain 100,000 gallons of special sea 
water for the tanks in which the fish will swim. 
The cistern plan is as follows: Large barges 
and tanks will fill up with water taken from the 
ocean 100 miles out to sea, and this will be 
emptied into the cistern. From the cistern this 
water will be pumped into the exhibition tanks 
and also the service tanks. It is believed the 
100,000 gallons in the cistern will be a year’s 
supply. 


‘Learning. 


TACKLE dealers claim that they handled more 
fine rods this year than they have in any two 
former years. This means that the hickory pole 
is a thing of the past. Men are learning that 
they catch more fish with a good snappy rod 
than they do with the stiff, heavy pole. The 
finest salt water rods are made from split bam- 
boo. These rods are now proving their value in 
surf-casting, being light to handle, and far more 
pliable than lancewood or greenheart.—Newark 
Star. 
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The Pribilof Fur Seal Herd. 


At the forty-first annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society, held last month, Dr. 
Charles H. Townsend, director of the New York 
Aquarium, one of the first living authorities on 
the fur seal, and a member of the advisory board 
of the fur seal service, read an interesting paper 
about the Pribilof seal herd, and the prospects 
of its increase. 

As a result of a convention, signed by repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia and Japan, ratified by the United States 
Senate, pelagic sealing has been brought to an 
end. The contracting parties have agreed to 
prohibit their vessels from engaging in this in- 
dustry, and to close their ports against all ves- 
sels connected with the operations of pelagic 
sealing. 

The total loss of seals from the North Pacific 
herds through pelagic seaiing is estimated at 
about 3,000,000, and since of this catch a large 
proportion consisted of females, the effect on the 
breeding stock of the Pribilof and Commander 
Islands was disastrous. 

Because the fur seal industry for many years 
was the subject of international controversy, the 
Pribilof herd, especially,» has been studied long 
and carefully by commissions of British and 
American naturalists, and the facts respecting 
the life of the fur seal cannot be questioned. 
Based as they are upon prolonged inquiry by 
representatives of the two countries most in- 
terested, they have been mutually accepted only 
after keen criticism from both sides. The re- 
sult of this study is that the natural history of 
the fur seal is better understood in detail than 
that of any other wild mammal. 

In considering any scheme of management of 
this animal upon its natural breeding ground, 
the polygamous habit of the fur seal is the prin- 
cipal fact to be dealt with. Each mature male 
controls from one to one hundred females, the 
harems averaging about thirty. The surplus of 
male seals, too young to break in upon the breed- 
ing ground and hold their own there, have al- 
ways been killed for commercial purposes. These 
do not attain the requisite size, weight and cour- 
age to establish harems of their own until about 
seven years of age. 

The mature males hold their positions on the 
breeding grounds by fighting ability. They do 
not fear their neighbors, nor even men, and dur- 
ing the breeding season it is dangerous for men 
to attempt to enter the rookeries. In their fight- 
ing, the males wound each other severely, and 
in struggling for the possession of a female, the 
latter may be severely wounded, or even killed. 
This fighting is going on all the time and many 
of the very young seals are trampled to death. 

It is believed by naturalists that the furious 
fighting of the males on the breeding grounds 
constituted one of nature’s checks to the un- 
limited increase of the race. Before the dis- 
covery of the Pribilof Islands, the breeding 
grounds of the seals were no doubt frequently 
invaded by hordes of mature males, and when 
this took place, a very considerable proportion 
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of the young of the year, and very many adult 
femaies, were no doubt destroyed. It is confi- 
dently believed that the natural reduction of the 
male surplus for commercial purposes since the 
discovery of the islands has greatly reduced the 
turmoil on the rookeries during the breeding 
time, and that thus a relatively larger propor- 
tion of young seals grow to adults. 

Since pelagic sealing, which destroyed so many 
breeding females, has been done away with, an 
annual expansion of the breeding grounds may 
be looked for. Yet the male stock of the island 
must be watched with care, and its numbers kept 
within safe bounds, for an increase of fighting 
males in the rookeries at a time when the stock 
of females has reached the lowest ebb in the 
history of the islands would greatly endanger 
the new-born young. A resolution to provide for 
the suspension of all seal killing on the Pribilof 
Islands for a period of fifteen years was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives last 
August, and may come up for consideration when 
Congress convenes. Its passage in many ways 
would be unwise, but especially because of the 
danger of a rapid increase in fighting male seals. 

Criticism of the present administration of the 
islands has been made, but the critics are men 
who have not been on the island for twenty 
years, backed up by men who have not been 
there at all. These opinions are of little value, 
for those who knew the fur seal islands twenty 
years ago cannot appreciate the investigation re- 
cently made about the fur seals. 

Efforts are likely to be made to reduce the 
loss through the hook worm, Uncinaria, found 
on the sand patches within the limits of several 
of the rookeries. Dr. Townsend says that “with 
our present knowledge of the life history of the 
fur seal there is no reason why our valuable 
herd should not only rapidly increase in size, 
but under wise management, actually exceed in 
numbers the great herd occupying the Pribilof 
Islands at the time of their discovery.” 

One of the chief factors, however, to bring 
about so desirable a result will be the limiting the 
number of adult males allowed to enter the rook- 
eries. 

The photographic records of the Board of Fur 
Seal Service show that except for one or two 
seasons there has always been a sufficient sur- 
p’us of male seals adjacent to each rookery. The 
photographic records of the Bureau of Fisheries 
disprove any claim that too many surplus male 
seals have been killed. 


A Hunter Naturalist on the Yukon.* 


“THE mountain sheep of America are among 
the noblest of our wild animals. Their pursuit 
leads the hunter into the most remote and inac- 
cessible parts of the wilderness and calls into 
p'ay his greatest skill and highest qualities of en- 
durance.” 

This opening paragraph of Mr. Sheldon’s book 
defines the plan and purpose of this extremely 





*The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon, A Hunter’s 
Exploration for Wild Sheep in Sub-Arctic Mountains, 
By Charles Sheldon. Illustrated. New York. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.00 net. 
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handsome, interesting and valuable volume. It 
is a study of the wiid sheep of northern North 
America, written by one who has had more prac- 
tical experience with American wiid sheep than 
any other hunter. Keen sportsman, good hunter 
and tireless traveler that Mr. Sheldon is, these 
are only some of the qualifications that make his 
book so interesting and so valuable. Besides this 
he is a naturalist of close observation and of 
great caution. Long association with some of 
the most competent mammalogists and fieid natu- 
ralists of the country have taught him to see the 
matters that pass under his eye and to draw just 
conclusions about them. 

The regions chiefly discussed in this book are 
drained by the MacMillin and Pelly rivers and 
include the Ogilvie Rockies, the Selwyn Rockies 
and Glenlyon mountains. Most of this country, 
when Mr. Sheldon entered it, was untrodden by 
the foot of white man or Indian, and most of 
it was a great game country, even though game 
was not always found at once. During portions 
of the varicus trips here described, the author 
was accompanied by F. C. Selous, the African 
hunter; W. H. Osgood, of the Biological Survey, 
and Carl Rungius, the animal painter. Besides 
Mr. Sheldon’s excellent photographs, those taken 
by Osgood and Rungius and paintings by the 
latter have been freely used in illustrating the 
book, as have also the photographs made by some 
other friends. 

The time occupied by these trips extended over 
the years 1904 and 1905. Great distances were 
covered, high mountains scaled, and extraordi- 
nary hardships endured, though to these last 
little reference is made in the book. The preface 
contains an account of the equipment used in 
the journeys, describing the author’s shelter, 
bedding, clothing, arms and utensils and food. 
All this material is of extreme value to anyone 
who contemplates travel in the northern wilder- 
ness. Besides the twenty chapters into which 
the book is divided, of which ten are devoted 
to the travel of 1904, nine to that of 1905 and 
one to remarks on some animals of Yukon Ter- 
ritory, there are five appendices and an index. 
The book is profusely illustrated. 

In the summer of 1904 with Messrs. Osgood 
and Rungius the author started with a pack train 
to work the country drained by Coal Creek, tu 
look for sheep. Somewhat later they were joined 
by Selous. At first little game was seen, and the 
travel on foot, dragging pack horses, was hard 
and wearisome. In some of the streams they 
found grayling which took the fly readily “but 
with no snap, just rising to the surface to grasp 
it in a sluggish manner, and once hooked they 
have no more play than a chub.” These were 
thus quite different from the graylings of the 
Rocky Mountains which in summer give pretty 
play, though perhaps never so strong as that of 
some other game fish. 

At last game was found—distant sheep—but 
before any were secured, Mr. Sheldon discovered 
and stalked a bear and cub, and having killed 
the mother, approached it, intending if possible 
to capture the cub for the New York Zoological 
Park. He crept within six feet of it, trying to 
noose the beast with a line made from his belt 
and the straps from the camera and his glasses, 
when suddenly it caught his wind and swiftly 
ran away up the mountain slope. Up to that 
time it had heen rather curious than alarmed. 

(Continued on page 728.) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 
will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest AND STREAM, Aus. 14, 1873. 


FIREARMS LAW DECISIONS. 

In the Supreme Court of New York county on 
Nov. 3, Justice Pendleton handed down a decis- 
ion which reiates to the firearms law, and tem- 
porarily at least, clears up a point on which vari- 
ous authorities have disagreed. He heid that the 
Sullivan law does not apply to revotvers kept by 
citizens in their homes for self-protection. 

Justice Pendleton’s ruiing was the result of a 
test case brought by Joseph F. Darling, an attor- 
ney. Mr. Darling notified the police that he had 
a revolver in his home, but he had difficulty in 
persuading the courts to hold him for trial after 
he had been arrested. Finally, however, he was 
tried, and in his defense he argued that the law 
was an unwarranted invasion of the constitu- 
tional rights of citizens, and that the taking out 
of public permits for the private possession of 
revolvers would advertise the lack of protection 
of other homes, and assist burglars in picking 
out such unprotected homes. 

Another opinion relating to the firearms law 
was made pubic by Corporation Counsel Watson 
last week. It was to the effect that under the 
city charter all licenses to carry revolvers must 
be issued by the Police Commissioner. He holds 
that the provision in the Sullivan law that such 
permits are to be issued by magistrates or jus- 
tices of the peace “in such manner as may. be 
prescribed by ordinance” does not apply to New 
York city, whose charter and ordinances regu- 
late the issuance of such permits. “The general 
rule,” he says, “is that a statute which is appli- 
cable to a particular locality is not repealed by 
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implication by a later staiute in general terms 
unless the intention of the Legisiature to repeal 
or alter the .ocal law is manitect. * * * In no 
event may such permits be issued in the ciy 
of New York by other than the Police Commis- 
The city magistrates are without juris- 
diction.” The $10 fee is a.so illegal, he says, as 
the charter provides for a fee of $2.50 only, this 
to go to the police pension fund. 


sioner. 





RECKLESS SHOOTING IN THE WOODS. 

WHILE the range of a charge of buckshot fired 
from a gun is insignificant in comparison with 
that a rifle bullet, at ordinary game-shooting dis- 
tances, it is very deadiy, as a recent tragedy 
showed. And this tragedy has shaken the faith 
of the advocates of shotguns for deer hunting. 
Last week two men were instantly killed and two 
others injured by a charge of buckshot fired into 
bushes disturbed by them in hunting deer in 
Southern New Jersey, while the fifth victim, 
Charles Norcross, lies in a cell in jail a physical 
and mental wreck, charged with involuntary man- 
slaughter. 

There are a few deer in New Jersey, and as it 
is lawful to pursue bucks each Wednesday in 
November, there is overcrowding of the few 
places deer are known to frequent, and feverish 
anxiety to bag the one buck to which each license 
holder is entitled. Guns not sma.ler than twelve 
gauge are the only firearms and buckshot the 
only missiles permitted. 

Hunters have argued that in this way the 
danger of being shot accidentally or in mistake 
for deer has been reduced to the minimum, par- 
ticuiarly as experience in other States has shown 
that, where bucks only may be hunted, the old 
order of shooting first, then investigating, has 
been reversed. But no one could have foreseen 
the horrible exposure of the fallacy of even this 
carefuliy planned law. No one thought that men 
would hunt in squads, or that it would be possible 
that an excited gunner might bag an entire squad 
at one shot, yet this occurred last Wednesday. 

Thomas Yost and Constant Steelman were in- 
stantiy killed, William Jarvis was so badly in- 
jured that surgeons amputated his right leg, and 
a fourth man, whose name is unknown, escaped 
with one buckshot wound that was not serious. 
It is claimed that the party was walking along 
a road in Southern New Jersey when the shot 
was fired through thick undergrowth, and imme- 
diately afterward Norcross, who fired the charge, 
stepped into the road. Two of his victims were 
dead, the third was crippled for life, while the 
fourth escaped with a slight injury only. Pos- 
sibly he was behind the other men in his party, 
and their bodies shielded him. 

So long as shooting licenses are issued to all 
adults who, under the mild restrictions imposed 
by the law, are entitled to them, such unfortunate 
shootings may occur. The very laws which are 
made to protect game and men are ind’rectly re- 
sponsib'e for them. Since there have been closed 
and open seasons, there has been overcrowding 
of game districts on opening day, and this con- 
centrating of hunters has increased with the 
shortening of seasons and the posting of lands. 
Long Island has in the past provided an abun 1- 
ance of object lessons on the result of permitting 
the public to shoot deer on four or more separate 
days each year, and New Jersey is now overrun 
witk just such another crowd of eager hunters, 
although in justice to them it must be said that 
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they have, as a general thing, shown more re- 
gard for human life and the rights of landowners 
and fellow hunters than was the case when the 
disorganized mob took possession of Long Is!and. 

In the Western States where the deer season 
lasts but a few days, the danger to hunters has 
increased. The restriction to bucks only has had 
some effect on the reck.ess class, though it has 
not served as a backstop for stray bullets. In 
the five Massachusetts counties where deer were 
shot last year there was a singular scarcity of 
tragedies from the use of solid balls in shotguns, 
due to a technical blunder in the law. On the 
other hand, there were a great many deer crip- 
pled with shot. 

Some States, notably New York, have placed 
an age-limit on license holders. They do not 
permit youths to hunt. That is an argument in 
favor of experience in the handling of firearms, 
but a very lame argument, since many boys of 
ten years are more to be trusted than the ammu- 
nition wasters of voting age. Many a boy of 
ten or twelve years has been careful y trained 
iri rifle handling and practice. 

The time has passed when opening day can be 
safely made a jubilee occasion, a day on which 
every one who can boast the possession of a fire- 
arm can take it out and shoot at every living 
thing seen. But the restrictions are too few, and 
they offer no direct safeguards to human beings. 
It would be no hardship if every person applying 
for a shooting license were required to prove 
himself capable of handling firearms and suffi- 
ciently skilled in shooting them to be trusted 
The closed season is long, and in it every per- 
son who is not a skilled shot has many oppor- 
tunities to practice at target or trap. There are 
rifle ranges and trap grounds everywhere, and 
the men who frequent them are ever ready and 
willing to assist beginners who desire to master 
the rudiments of shooting. 

State associations shou'd take this matter up 
and insist that the Legislatures so amend the 
game laws that every person who applies for 
a shooting license must first prove sobriety and 
a moderate degree of skill in the handling of 
firearms. 





THE Colorado School of Forestry offers a 
course of ten weeks to begin Wednesday, Dec. 
13, for rangers, guards and others employed in 
forest work who desire to increase their effi- 
ciency, and others who wish to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the general principles of forestry. In- 
struction will be given by lectures, laboratory 
practice and field demonstration and_ practice, 
under the direction of the faculty of the Colo- 
rado School of Forestry, the facuity of Colorado 
College, of which the school is a department, and 
the United States Forest Service. During the 
first three weeks the classes will meet in Palmer 
Hall at Colorado College in Colorado Springs; 
the remainder of the period will be spent at 
Manitou Park, the School Forest. 


From A. Thayer, of Roxbury, Mass., we have 
received a metal band taken from the leg of a 
pigeon that was found dead on the pilot of a 
New Haven railway locomotive on Oct. 31. It 
bears the legend “A. B. 40344” and the letter 
“J” in a keystone. 

- 
It has been reported that a large number of 


breeding trout were recently stolen from the 
State hatchery at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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Ticks From the Ship’s Clock. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER A. C, THomas, of the 
Cape May Y. C., was, at the last meeting, pre- 
sented with a seventy-eight piece silver table 
service, as a token of esteem by fellow mem- 
Mr. Thomas has served the club in his 
present capacity for five terms. 


bers. 





The committee of the M. R. Y. C., of Toledo, 
to whom was assigned the duty of investigating 
the feasibility of purchasing a number of cat- 
boats to be owned by the club, submitted an ex- 
haustive report Oct. 17, in which it was recom- 
mended that the club devote its energies to 
the promotion of a 14-foot restricted class. It 
was contended that this class would be more 
practical for both social sailing and racing; be- 
sides the sloop-rigged craft could be made more 
seaworthy and comfortable than catboats. The 
committee’s recommendation was adopted and 
the Inter-Lake Yachting Association at the an- 
nual meeting in December will be asked to 
officially adopt the class and formulate a set 
of rules suitable for competition at the annual 
regattas. Tentative rules were referred to the 
rules committee of the Inter-Lake at the meet- 
ing in Cleveland last winter, and they are ex- 
pected to receive favorable action at the next 
meeting. 





The Cleveland Power Boat Club announces 
as follows the winners in last season’s races: 
Scout, owned by T. I. Stoller; Mauna-Loa, 
owned by C. H. Stuart; Aurora, owned by 
James Miller, and Traveler, owned by George 
Dietz. Scout belongs to Class A, open boats 
under 20 feet; Maurna-Loa to Class B-C, open 
boats over 20 feet; Aurora to the cruiser class, 
and Traveler to the speed boat class. Three 
handsome silver cups were offered as prizes for 
the regatta held on the afternoon of Oct. 15 off 
Edgewater Park. The following committee had 
charge of the event: A. Y. Gowen, M. H. 
Moffatt, Otto Nehrnst, Fred Squires and Robert 
E. Power. 





The energy of Long Island motor boat clubs 
is evidenced in the plans under way by the Bay 
Shore (L. I.) Motor Club for a fine new club 
house. It is hoped the new house will be ready 
in May. Although this is the birth year of this 
club, its racing season has been eminently suc- 
cessful. 





On Sept. 3 the Mill Creek Y. C. was formed 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., with thirty-five members. 
Two months later the club has ninety-five mem- 
bers. This remarkable increase is due to the 
capable management of its efficient officers who 
are: Commodore, C. G. Morse; Vice-Commo- 
dore, Gus Flaig; Rear-Commodore, Charles 
Klugherz; Fleet Captain, R. Spielman; Treas- 
urer, H. Lewinskie; Secretary, W. E. Peckham; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Louis Fuchs. A new club 
house is in contemplation. At present the club 
meets in Warren’s Hotel, Flatlands Bay. 





The Luffing Rule. 


“A YACHT may luff as she pleases in order to 
prevent another passing her to windward, pro- 
vided she begins to luff before an overlap has 
been estalished. A yacht shall not bear away 
out of her course so as to hinder another in pass- 
ing to leeward.” 

These old rules, once used by all yacht clubs, 
and still generally in force in America, have been 
recognized as the fundamental authority for 
jockeying, and although often criticized and 
varied, the general principles have never been 
seriously questioned by practical yachtsmen. That 
luffng is inconsistent with other rules, such as 
that requiring an overtaken yacht to keep her 
course, and that it introduces a needless element 
of hazard into the sport, are freely recognized; 
but it is exactly for these reasons that red- 
blooded yachtsmen enjoy the sport of luffing, 
which often injects a desirable amount of ginger 
into an otherwise prosaic race. 

The English version is more complex, as shown 
by the following quotations from Y. R. A. Rule 
30, Right of Way: 

Two yachts sailing the same or nearly the 
Same course are said to be overlapping when 
an alteration of the course of either may in- 
volve immediate risk of collision. Otherwise 
they are said to be clear. 

Of two yachts, sailing the same or nearly the 
same course, One which is clear astern of an- 
other when approaching her so as to involve 
risk of collision, is said to be an overtaking 
yachts, and she continues such after the yachts 
overlap, and until she has again drawn clear. 

(a) A yacht overtaking another shall keep 
out of the way of the overtaken yacht. 

(b) Provided that the overtaking yacht makes 
her overlap on the side opposite to that on 
which the overtaken yacht carries her main 
boom, the latter may luff as she pleases to pre- 
vent the former passing her to windward, until 
she is in such a position that her bowsprit end, 
or stem, if. she has no bowsprit, would strike 
the overtaking yacht abaft the main shrouds. 

(c) A yacht must never bear away out of her 
proper course to hinder an overtaking yacht 
passing her to leeward, the lee side to be con- 
sidered that on which the leading yacht of the 
two carries her main boom. The overtaking 
yacht, if to leeward, must not luff until she has 
drawn clear. * * * 

(k) When by any of the above clauses one 
yacht has to keep out of the way of another, 
the latter (subject to clauce (b)) shall not alter 
course so as to prevent her doing so. 


(These readings, it may be noted, are those 
of the International Yacht Racing Union, adopted 
at the Paris Conference in 1907.) 

At first sight one is inclined to say that all 
this is no more than a particular and perhaps 
commendable re-statement of the rule in terms 
of recognized practice, but accordirig to the 
Yachtsman it has had far-reaching results. For 
example “a yacht must never bear away out of 
her proper course” is evaded upon the ground 
that the proper course of a yacht must be deter- 
mined by her helmsman, and that a yacht may 
have to hold to leeward of a mark to allow for 
tide or current. Consequently an overtaken yacht 
may not only luff as she pleases, but bear away, 
and as a result it may be practically impossible 
for a faster boat to pass her. Even this may not 
be so bad as it looks; there are many usages in 
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sport which favor those who are ahead of the 
game. Thalassa, in the Yachtsman, writes edi- 
torially as follows: 

Inasmuch as Clause (c) has made it far more 
difficulty for overtaking boat to pass to lee- 
ward than was the case prior to 1907, it really 
seems necessary to put some check on the “luff 
as she pleases” in Clause (b), which was reason- 
able when a free passage to leeward was 
granted, as it used to be before the rules were 
reframed and altered in 1906. 

It is no longer reasonable, because the two 
clauses together almost prevent a faster over- 
taking boat passing her slower opponent when 
sailing free. She tries for the weather and is 
luffed out of her course; she tries for the lee 
side and the leader pays off upon her directly 
she is “clear,” as per definition. In the mean- 
time other yachts, more to be feared perhaps 
than the leader, sail up and pass both. 

The change in Clause (b) that would seem to 
meet the situation is to prohibit a yacht luffing 
another out of her course, which comes up on 
her weather “clear” and abeam. It may be 
urged that Clause (b) gives no sanction for such 
lufing and by implication forbids it. This is 
true, because it only allows a boat to luff when 
the luffee is “overtaking,” and this does not 
occur when the boats are “clear.” Nevertheless 
such luffing is now frequent throughout the sea- 
son, and without protest from the sufferers. 
Such luffing was part of the game prior to 1907, 
when it was perfectly legitimate. The Interna- 
tional invention “clear” now makes it wrongful 
sailing, but will it ever be so regarded until it 
is unmistakably prohibited in Rule 30? Some 
of our best sportsmen deny the implied pro- 
hibition. 

The reinstatement of important customs is 
certain to meet with opposition from those who 
made the changes, but the best interests of sport 
should always outweigh personal feelings. 

The essence of Rule 30 should conform more 
closely with the Y. R. A. rules it replaced. That 
little word “clear” in paragraph 1 Rule 30 
causes most of the trouble. It should be quietly 
but firmly dropped overboard with a shot in its 
shroud. The racing rules used by the yacht 
clubs of the United States possess no such defi- 
nition. In racing for “the cup,” Thistles and 
Shamrocks could luff as they pleased to prevent 
the various defenders from passing to wind- 
ward, without any question as to the distance 
of the luffee when the alteration of course for 
luffing commenced. But, on the other hand, 
they could not pay off upon a defender when 
she was passing to leeward, although “clear” 
according to our present curious definition. 

It is regrettable that the New York Y. C. was 
without a representative when the Y. R.'A. 
racing rules were melted and re-coined. Such a 
representative, although possessing no voting 
power, would at all events have endeavored to 
persuade the conference to change essentials 
as little as possible. 

It is true that the United States refused to 
join the International Conference in London on 
the question of a new international rating rule, 
as they were contented with their own L, S and 
displacement rule; but we have yet to learn that 
they were invited to attend the second confer- 
ence for re-casting the racing rules. A gradu- 
ally increasing divergence between the European 
and the American racing rules may result, 
whereas before the conference, an exactly op- 
posite tendency was in evidence. 


New Yacht Clubs on Sound. 


THERE will be another club to take a promi- 
nent part in yachting on the Sound next sum- 
mer, and if the plans of the promoters of this 
club can be carried out, it will do much to help 
the sport. This is the Glenwood Country Club, 
which is now being organized and which already 
has more than 300 members. This club has been 
formed by some members of the Crescent 
Athletic Club who realize that they are grad- 
ually being driven out of their present country 
home at Bay Ridge, where there is no longer 
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opportunities for outdoor sports because of trade 
and commerce on the harbor and building on the 
land. Some members of that club have pur- 
chased 190 acres of land between Gien Cove.and 
Roslyn, with a frontage on Hempstead Harbor 
of about 1,800 feet. The yachting committee is 
now at work preparing its plans. It is proposed 
to make a fair sized basin on the waterfront of 
the property in which small craft owned by the 
members can be kept during the season. In 
addition to this a storehouse is to be built with 
a small workshop adjoining, and there are to 
be ways so that yachts can be hauled out at any 
time for repair .or cleaning and laid up on the 
beach in the winter. 

One serious drawback with yachting has always 
been the cost of maintaining a racing craft, no 
matter what its size. Even a small racing craft 
is a costly luxury, and it is proposed by the Glen- 
wood Country Club to help owners of yachts by 
enabling them to have work done on their vesse!s 
at moderate cost. Not only are members of the 
club to benefit by this, but members of other 
clubs will also be allowed to have their yachts 
cleaned, repaired or laid up at prices much be- 
low those charged at public yards. Of course 
members of the club will benefit by this more 
than outsiders, but if the plans of the committee 
of the new club are carried out as well as they 
expect, the charges for non-members will be very 
low, indeed. 

This club will in time make application to join 
the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound. It will also pay attention to motor boat- 
ing, and the harbor when the Government has 
finished its dredging will be an ideal place for 
the motor boat men. In it, too, is the measured 
mile course, which was surveyed by naval officials 
at the request of the New York Y. C. It is ex- 
pected that the yachting members of this club 
will have everything in readiness by the opening 
of the club, which has been fixed for next May. 


Yawl Pandora Missing. 

“Not reported.” 

In all probability that is the heading under 
which the little 36-foot yawl Pandora and her 
two captains, George D. Blythe and Peter Ara- 
pakis, will be placed in the cold and unromantic 
annals of the maritime world. 

“Yawl Pandora. G. Blythe and P. Arapakis. 
Perth, South Australia. Left New York on July 
20, 1911, for London. Not reported.” 

That may be the full allowance of space in 
the registers of the sea for the little vessel which 
has been missing more than three months. She 
has just dropped out of the world after a series 
of adventures which made her a focal point of 
public interest for the three weeks she lay off 
the Atlantic Y. C., at Sea Gate. 

Then, one sunny July afternoon, her heavy 
sails were hoisted and the little boat started on 
the third leg of her trip around the world. That 
was the last. 

The Custom House received a letter last week 
from J. Forbes B'ythe, a brother of Captain 
Blythe, which was written from Coventry, Eng- 
land. In the letter Mr. Blythe asked the Customs 
officials to ascertain whether any transatlantic 
vessels had sighted. the Pandora. ’ 

The little craft reached New York the first 
week in July, after a trip up the South American 
coast. She was the property of Mr. Blythe and 
Mr. Arapakis, two South Australian sea captains, 
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who had grown tired of shipping aboard lum- 
bering freighters or big square riggers. She was 
buiit under their supervision and from their 
plans, and a stancher and trimmer yawl never 
took the water. They loaded her with books 
and instruments and provisions for three months, 
and sailed from Perth two and a half years ago. 

After a number of lesser storms and beatings 
Pandora reached a small island in the lower 
Pacific, where she was reprovisioned for her 
trip around the Horn. Almost before she was 
out of sight of land she ran into a storm that 
turned her completely over. For an instant 
she was bottom side up, then righted, and 
there were marks on her cabin ceiling to show 
where the compass box struck and there were 
scars on Captain Arapakis’ head to show where 
that struck the top of the cabin, too. 

Pandora reached New York, battered, it is 
true, but still seaworthy. 

Then came the easiest stage of the voyage, the 
trip from’ New York to England in midsummer 
over the long course. Three months have passed 
and this stage is not completed. 


Yacht Club Elections. 


CAPE MAY Y. C. 

THE members of the Cape May Y. C. at the 
annual meeting elected: Commodore, Peter 
Shields, owner of the largest cruiser in the fleet, 
Idaho; Vice-Commodore, J. Wallace Hallowell; 
Rear-Commodore, George A. Biiyeu; Secretary 
and Treasurer, A. C. Thomas; Trustees, Col. J. 
Warner Hutchins, Capt. John A, Walton and 
former Commodore J. Clifford Wilson. 

Among matters discussed was the erection of 
a new club house on the harbor. The plans for 
the house call for an outlay of $75,000. The 
members have subscribed liberally to the pro- 
ject, while one member has offered the land in 
a good location on the harbor. 

SODUS BAY Y. C. 

At the annual election of the Sodus 
Bay Y. C., .at -Sedus ‘Point, N. ‘Y., ‘the 
following officers were unanimously selected to 
serve for the ensuing year: Commodore, H. M. 
Doubleday, Jamaica; Vice-Commodore, Arthur 
G. Sill, Sodus Point; Secretary and Treasurer, 
B. B. Parsons, Syracuse; Fleet Captain, W. H. 
Cook, Sodus Point; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. Kelly, 
Newark; Trustees, A. L. Foote, C. P. H. Vary, 
C. T. Bloomer, T. E. Elliott and Peter Kemper, 
Jr. Regatta, motor boat and house committees 
wiil be appointed later by the commodore. 

The membership has increased so rapidly that 
an enlargement of the club house was advocated 
in a special report of the building committee. 
It appears that the understanding has been cur- 
rent that new members were not wanted, thus 
keeping out many available yachtsmen who would 
have been welcomed into the club had they ap- 
plied for admittance. 

This misunderstanding has been adjusted, so 
that those desiring election to membership may 
obtain application blanks from any club member. 

CAPE VINCENT Y, C. 

This club has just completed its third success- 
ful season. At the recent annual meeting the 
following officers were elected: Commodore, 
F. W. Sacket; Vice-Commodore, E. E. Maxwell; 
Rear-Commodore, G. C. Sherman; Fleet Cap- 
tain, L. L. Peo; Secretary, C. S. Holcombe; 
Treasurer, A. L. Dezengremel; Directors, C. T. 
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Sacket, C. K. Green and B. S. Miller. Cape 
Vincent is on the River St. Lawrence two and 
a half miles below Lake Ontario. 

SAG HARBOR Y. C. 

The Sag Harbor Y. C.’s annual election re- 
sulted as follows: Commodore, David B. Wig- 
gins; Vice-Commodore, Dr. J. Richard Taylor, 
Brooklyn; Fleet Captain, William F. Kilgore; 
Secretary, William F. Youngs, Treasurer, G. 
Augustine Kiernan. 





Motor Boating 





The Dakotah’s Greatness. 


THE installing of motors in the famous little 
racer Dakotah brings forth a mighty interesting 
story in the Yachtsman of London. The title of the 
story is, “The Dakotah, With Reminiscences of 
King Edward’s Mediterranean Racing Days.” 

“*Time and chance happeneth to them all,’ and 
it has just been announced that that once really 
‘great’ little racing cutter, Dakotah, is to be con- 
verted into a motor auxiliary. The little Rhode 
Islander had been ‘laid away in lavender’ so long 
that she was beginning to be forgotten to some 
extent by ail save students of the pastime. In 
the summer of 1894 she shared favor and popu- 
larity in Clyde waters with that greatest of 
public idols, the Prince of Wales’ cutter Britan- 
nia, and in the spring of the following year she 
filled as large a part of the stage at the Medi- 
terranean regattas as the Britannia and the new 
Fairlie-Glasgow first class cutter Ailsa. 





Houseboat For Sale 


45x20 on deck. Living room, 15x12. Three state- 
rooms with beds; one stateroom with berths; bath 
room, store: room and kitchen. Partly furnished. 
Kitchen utensils, stores, anchors, etc. Boat. was 
thoroughly repaired last autumn. Now at Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina. Will sell cheap. 20 


A. L. BURNS, 250 Fifth Ave., New York City 














ARTHUR BINNEY 


(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Masen Building. Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, “Designer,” Boston 


COX @ STEVENS 


Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 


15 William Street - New York 
Telephones 1375 and 1376 Broad 


GIELOW @ ORR 
Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Brokers 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished for Construction 
Alteration and Repairs. Large list of Yachts for Sale, 
Charter or Exchange; also Commercial Vessels. 


NEW YORK 








52 BROADWAY Telephone 4673 Broad 


Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency 


15 Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 23 Main 


SAILING, STEAM, GASOLENE AND AUXILIARY YACHTS 
OF EVERY TYPE AND SIZE FOR SALE AND CHARTER 


il 10 cents in stamps for a Copy of our 
Mail 10 cen os onpe fe ; 


YACHT and BOAT SAILING 


By the late Dixon Kemp 
Tenth edition. Published 1904. We have a copy s 
fairly good condition, published at $12, which we wi 


sell for $9.00. 
POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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*Dakotah was built by the Messrs. Herreshoff 
for Henry Allan, a member of the great Glas- 
gow yachting family of that name, and in the 
Clyde season of 1894 her score was thirty-three 
races, twenty-five firsts and one second, and in 
that of the Mediterranean of the following year 
eleven races, nine firsts and one other prize. 
Dakotah was one of the boats the greatest of 
which could not be shown by the mere presen- 
tation of her scores. 

“To the figures on the prize list had to be 
appended some account of the fascinating ease 
with which the majority of her prizes were won. 
Even a fairly well skilled observer is often at 
a loss to tell how it is that one boat in a class 
so often comes out considerably ahead of the 
others in the matter of prizes, and more partieu- 
larly first prizes, because she seldom seemed to 
be appreciably speedier than they were. Even 
the uninitiated, however, after watching Dakotah 
sailing half a round, became quite cognizant that 
she was a speedier boat than those pitted against 
her; in fact, they quickly let it be known that 
they had become cognizant of her superiority by 
exclaiming, ‘No, no; our boats are no use against 
the little Yankee; she’s too fast through the 
water for them.’ 

“The Prince of Wa'es knew what a wonder- 
ful boat she was, and he took an early oppor- 
tunity on her arrival in the Mediterranean to 
have a row round her (examining her most care- 
fully the while) in the gig of his own cutter, 
Britannia. After his inspection of Dakotah he 
got his eye on Mr, Fife, bareheaded, at the mast- 
head of Ailsa, in the midst of a most searching 
inspection of everything aloft. Heading his gig 
to the new cutter, he went aboard her and had 
Mr. Fife called from aloft, when he had qu'te 
a long and most interesting taik with him. 

“Mr. Allan, while a most capable Corinthian 
himself, was careful to have a powerful profes- 
sional crew on the Dakotah. The men were 
William Morris (Largs), J. Currie, J. Hogarth 
and W. Hogarth (Port Bannatyne), the last 
named being skipper. Several of the prizes won 
by Dakotah in the Mediterranean were of very 
considerable value from a monetary point of 
view. That gained by her in a heavy and pun- 
ishing race from Cannes to Monte Carlo was 
so outstandingly valuable that on her passing 
Britannia at the close of it the genial and gen- 
erous skipper, John Carter, cried delightedly, 
‘Well done, my lads; you've sailed a great race, 


and the prize is big enough to buy you a new 
boat.’ ” 


Changes in Motor Boat Rules. 

Tue Bug, A. E. Smith’s fast little hydroplane, 
and the latest boat of this type. Mosquito, 
owned by Rear-Commodore J. Stuart Blackton, 
have caused some sensations among motor boat 
racing men and shown the necessity of chang- 
ing the rule so that they may be properly rated. 
These two little craft have shown phenomenal 
speed, and on account of their peculiar forma- 
tion of hull rate so low that boats of wholesome 
type have to allow time. Bug showed such 
speed that she easily won the races in which she 
took part often without being driven to her 
highest speed. Mosquito, which was built to 
sting Bug, can do still better. She is faster, 
and being smaller, she gets. an allowance. At 
the close of the racing season it was pointed 
out in the New York Sun that if racing was to 


be improved the rules would have to be changed 
to take care of such racing craft, and it was sug- 
gested that it might be well to separate the 
hydroplanes from the displacement type of 
boats. Not only is a revision of the rules neces- 
sary in the racing classes, but in the cruising 
classes, and it will be necessary this winter to 
clearly define what a cruiser is. 

Several boats raced last summer in the cruis- 
ing classes which were really semi-speed boats. 
They technically complied with the requirements 
of the rule in that they had the necessary beam 
and displacement, but no sane man would care 
to make an off-shore cruise in some of these 
craft. They were equipped with high-powered 
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motors which took up most of the space in 
the interior of the boat. They were fitted with 
folding berths, had little holes which were called 
galleys, and so passed as cruisers. At the next 
meeting of the Americar Power Boat Associa- 
tion the rules will come under consideration, 
and it is very probable that the delegates will 
have considerable trouble working out a formula 
that will satisfy the owners of the many types 
of motor boat who like to take part in races 
when they think they have some slight chance 
of success. If these rules of measurement are 
revised there is no doubt that the sport will re- 
ceive quite a boom. 
(Continued on page 729.) 
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TRAP SHOOTING 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
Nov. 28-29.—Rising Sun (Md.) G. C. H. L. Worthing- 


ton, Vice-Pres. 
Nov. 3)-Dec. 1—Adams (Neb.) G. C. H. K. Mitton, 
ec’y. 

Dec. 13.—Concordia, Kans.—Blue Ribbon G. C. J. F. 
Caldwell, Sec’y. 
Dec. 20.—Syracuse, N. Y.—Onondaga County G. C. 

T. E. Clay, Sec’y. 


1912. 


Jan. 24-27.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 
Tufts, om 

April 17-19.—Wichita, Kans.—Kansas State tournament, 
under the auspices of the Interurban G. C. C. . 
Jones, Sec’y, N. Main St., Wichita, Kans. 

June 4-6.—Mexico, Mo.—Fifth annual State tournament 
of the Missouri State Trapshooters’ Association, 
under the auspices of the Audrain Country Gun Club, 
of Farber, Mo. Russell Glynn, Sec’y. 


New York Athletic Club. 


TuHeE club trapshooting season opened last Saturday 
with a team match, eight men, between Yale University 
and N. Y. A. C. The shoot took place at the shore traps 
of the N. Y. A. C. at Travers Island. The enthusiasm 
of the blue was not quite equal to the shooting qualities 
of the winged-foot squad, who, besides being selected 
from a bunch of trained shooters, had the advantage of 
home grounds. The score was: N. Y. A. C., 642; Yale, 
596. The match was at 800 birds. High gun was R. L. 
Spotts, of N. Y. A. C., with 91, 12 better than his op. 
ponent, Mr. Scott. F. H. Schauffler of the Mercury 
Foot, while he shot only 85 per cent., beat his man by 30 
bluerocks. The high man from New Haven was G. E. 
Dimock, who broke 86 saucers. Mr. Spotts was the big 
light among the local gunners. He won the committee 
cup from scratch, after shooting off a tie with three 
handicap men. _ His score was 23 in the tie. To him 
also went the Hall cup in the distance handicap, break- 
ing 20 out of 25 from 2lyds. Rather than to appear 
grasping he passed — event or two, and then took the 
cup for the day’s high score by reducing to minute 
particles 91 of the 100 disks thrown for him. Two 
seconds also went into Mr. Spotts’ enviable record. 

Twelve shooters went after the visitors’ cup, which ap- 
peared to run over with G. E. Dimock’s handicap of 
$, so he took it unto himself. 

The November cup fell to the well directed charges of 
7% chilled hastened toward it by F. H. Schauffler. He 
needed his handicap of one to take it from friend Spotts. 

The president’s trophy found a place in the trophy 
cabinet of Tom McCahill, who exceeded the speed limit 
in the way of handicap (he being allowed 3), getting 21 
birds net. 

Corbett, Ranney and_ Crowe tied at 23 on the first leg 
for the Thanksgiving Day cup. Scores follow: 

Team shoot, 100 targets, scratch: 


Yale aD 
cr Targets—, 
53 202 2B 















Total 
BR 20 16 2 21 79 
G 23 21 22 2 86 
R 20 #14 #20 20 74 
H 21 19 16 21 77 
L 21 20 20 19 80 
B 2 18 18 19 75 
M a 63 % if 70 
N - 4B WL 6 55 
AMID as. cow nen rock san saecor 160 138 145 153 596 
New York A. C. 
Be IN oo cainahstenkbeennir -a2 23 2 91 
SF Corbett........+. 17 19 2 2 80 
O C Grinnell, Jr 2 2 Wy. wD 78 
“Se Oe ee 20 20 18 22 80 
Dr D L Culver 8 2 Bw 27 73 
Dr E R De Wolfe <ag! Beare: aa ae 75 
AY BIER... was c cece oy ee: we ee 
F H Schauffler 24 #17 #22 22 85 
UGE Gh oeaguemecsuesmecwen 167 156 159 160 642 
Visitors’ cup, handicap, 100 targets: 
H. T. B. T. 
G E Dimock........ 8 94 M B Schiller....... 16 86 
L H Thompson..... 12 9 BS EE oxo senes ene 10 84 
B D Newton........ 16 91 oe Se 2 81 
H R Emmet........ 12 89 BG RRR cco econ 24 79 
R A Ranney ...... 8 88 \ F James,........- 8 75 
R C Watson......-. 8 8? W Hessian....... 0 63 
Closed Events. 
November cup, handicap, 25 targets: 
F H Schauffler..... 25 D F McMahon...... 2 20 
ee eS eee 24 Dr D L Culver.... 1 19 
E De Wolfe..... 2 24 E N Huggins...... 5 19 
WB teten....... 2 23 Me eee 19 
O C Grinnell, Jr... 1 22 GS J. Comett........ 1- 18 
- McCahill....... 3° 22 Dr F jomes......... 3 14 
A Ranney........ 1 21 & 
Committee cup, handicap, 25 targets: 
8 ON Sea 22 Dr D L Culver..... 1-3 
O C Grinnell, Jr... 1 22 7 McCahill....... 3 19 
E R De Wolfe..... 2 22 F Schauffler..... 0 17 
D F McMahon..... 2 22 E N Huggins...... 5°17 
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A_E- Ranneéy........ 128 RUM Oweriwsiccscce 1 16 
W B Ogden....... 22 DIE FOR ssc sc<n 3 1 
Re ee ea 1 20 

Shoot-off : 
RL, Spotts.....005. 0 23 Dr E R De Wolfe... 2 19 
O C Grinnell, Jr... 1 18 D F McMahon..... 2 21 

President’s trophy, handicap, 25 targets: 
1 3 PEGCAOtl. . 500% 3 24 D McMahon..... 2 21 
DORE SORES: accssce 3 23 E N_ Huggins..... 5 21 
ae eee Av URRRBEY ccc 19 
GF Rerbett  ...0.0 1 23 Dr E R De Wolfe. 2 19 
W B Ogden........ 2 22 O C Grinnell, Jr... 1 18 
F H Schauffler..... 0 22 De FSH cevcesccs. LA 
fe eS eer - 1 22 BoP Crewe......:.- 2 13 
Dr D L Culver..... 1 21 

Thanksgiving Day cup, first leg, handicap, 25 targets: 
G J Gorbett .....<.. 123 E M Huggins...... 5 19 
A E Ranney........ 123. Dew Jones.......0. 3 20 
Bl OF Crowe... cc csece 2 23 D F McMahon...... 2 20 
ee ee 0 22 De D i, Culver..... ae: 
W.B Ogden........ 2 22 Dr E R De Wolfe.. 2 18 
F H Schauffler .... 0 22 = McCahill...... 2 15 
0D) Te, vcewcsse 1 21 R Ss ee 1 13 


O C Grinnell, Jr... 1 20 
Distance handicap, Hall cup, 25 targets: 
Yas.. Lt. 











Vds. Ti, 
Te Ey ep Otth sn uss acs 21 GE Dimock.....:.. 21 16 
A E Ranney....... 19 20 H R Emmet.......19 16 
R A Ranney.....;. 21 20 J W Hessian....... 20 16 
O C Grinnell, Jr... 20 19 R C Watson........ 21 15 
BER Oi ic 0s. 000 21 18 Dr E R De Wolfe.. 19 14 
G i Corbett........<00 20 17 ee aR 19 13 
F Schauffler..... a 17 W_B Ogden........ 19 11 
D F McMahon..... 19 17 1% TOMES cases aaer 20 
oe go Se 20 17 20 10 
EF Geewe.....500 1 
Day’s high score cup, scratch, 100 targets: 
Re Bea vevccececcs 91 D F McMahon...... win: 
F H Schavffler........ . 8 ia 
ee: S00 TF BCC ccc ccccee 69 
AS a eee - 80 d ices ecanecs 66 
no ee 80 DS IS one cesesses 60 
© C Grinnell, Jr....... 78 EN Mein... cscsese 56 
Dr E R De Wolfe...... 75 
Day’s high score cup, handicap, 100 targets: 
nH. 7. oe 
ae 0 91 O C Grinnell, Jr... 4 82 
WB OER: ov 50020 8 88 T J McCohill...... 11 80 
F H Schauffler..... 1 86 Dr D_L Culver.... 4°77 
ee. re 4 84 E N_ Huggins....... 20 76 
A E Ranney.......- 4 84 eC Pemes.....0ce 12 7 
Dr E R De Wolfe... 8 83 R M Owen......... 4 70 
D F McMahon..... 8 83 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct., 29.—Scores of shooters in the 
qualifying round at 50 targets: 






D E Thomas..........- 48 REY icccceetese 40 
1 S Yoprg....- ecw One C W May..... peeeeceee 40 
ke Re 48 J G Breitenstein....... 40 
Dr C B Helmes......... 47 WL Darlington....... 39 
E W Heath....... ae E_B Shogren........... 39 
C C Mitchell... oe W W Filewelling ...... 38 
A. Fi Tatee.....<50 46 3. FF Amberg... <..06<- 38 
L K Cushing .. Te ee 37 
L K Sawyer..... 46 B L Kammerer....... 37 
T P Sullivan 46 eS eae 37 
, B marte...... i Ee ea se akivesessaes 36 
ee. er 45 Be eo tae ccc wees 36 
C H Cadwallader....... 45 OW Creeker sis s..0s05. 36 
Tom Marshall ........ 45 F M Meisner.......... 35 
W R Hamaker......... 44 Fe vs vecenatecce 35 
W D Stannard 44 UR U acoencss sess 35 
C E Shaw.. 43 OP bis icicccanccnc 35 
L W Kuntz 43 W B Fenstermaker.... 35 
O R Dicke 43 W 8 Ring... ....s0000 33 
R H_ Smith 43 L Meisner ...... ~ -—e 
C S Berry.. one W W_Pace.. 29 
Je 42 Mrs Cutler . . B 
Ae Re 41 fe: ee sxe ae 
H Wehmhofer ........ 40 


After having shot the qualifying round, the sixteen 
high amateurs qualifying for the championship and the 
remaining shooters were paired by lot, the, shooter draw- 
ing No. 1 being paired with the man drawing No. 2, and 
so on down the line. The results in the championship 
race were as follows: 


First Round. 





H K Haymaker defeated L K Sawyer............- 34 to 33 
TI. W Kuntz defeated F P Sullivan... . 23 to 19 
R H Smith defeated A J Taylor......... 34 to 33 
Max Kneusel defeated Dave Thomas.......... -. 25 to 24 
1 S Young defeated Joe Barto............++++000+ 25 to 22 
L K Cushing defeated W A Davis.............00+ 22 to 21 
E W Heath defeated C E Shaw..........c..ceceee 24 to 21 
C B Helmes defeated C S Berry............eseeeee 21 to 20 
Second Round. 
Haymaker defeated Kuntz ..........cesseeceeceeee 42 to 41 
Kneusel defeated Smith .....5<.cccccesscecccocesce 23 to 20 
Young defeated Cushing .........ceseceseeeeeeeees 25 to 22 
Heath defeated Helmes...........cccecsccesccecces 24 to 23 
Semi-Final Round. 

Haymaker defeated Kneusel ...........--eeeeeeees 24 to 23 
Young defeated Heath ........cccceccnccsscceccece 25 to 23 
Final Round. 

Young defeated Haymaker ...........--eeeeeeeees - 48 to 45 


Scores in the Consolation match follow: 
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First Round. 


L Meisner defeated S La Fond..........cccceceees 27 to 22 
C C Emery defeated H Wehmbhofer............... 23 to 20 
O P Goode defeated L K Dillebie...............66 20 to 14 
C P Zacher defeated H O Sears...........ccseees 21 to 14 
H Stade defeated F Meisner..............ccecece 21 to 14 
W_W Filewelling defeated O W Crocker......... 20 to 12 
J G Breitenstein defeated L K Kammerer........ 23 to 20 
W B Fenstermacher defeated J H Amberg....... 17 to 15 
C W May defeated E B Shogren................. 21 to 15 
W L Darlington defeated T B Bue............... 21 to 18 
Second Round. 
L Meisner defeated Emery........... ; +s 48 to: 12 


Zacher defeated Goode 


: ‘ 20 to 17 
Flewelling defeated Stade ..... 






24 to 23 


Fenstermacher defeated Breitenstein . -. 23 to 22 
Darlington detested May .os<se.seccssesecvvccses 21 to 20 
; Third Round. 
Mistaner: délested (ZaGuen. «<> si.csocskcccsonevensoves 19 to 17 
Flewelling defeated Fenstermacher................ 22 to 20 
Darlington defeated Mrs Cutler..........ccccesees 23 to 15 
p Semi-Final Round. 
Darlington....... 21” Meisner. ......00< 19 Flewelling....18 
7 Final Round. 
Darlington defeated Meisner.............seeeee0s 20 to 19 


Young walked away with the silver trophy, emblematic 
of the Mid-West championship, by displaying his usual 
good form, when in a hard race. After qualifying with 
a score of 48 out of 50, he defeated his first three op- 
ponents by breaking 25 straight in each of the three 
rounds, and then finished up the final round with 48 
out of 50, breaking a total of 171 out of 175. 

Thomas also qualified with a score of 48 out of 50, and 
although he broke 24 out of 25 in the first round he was 
put out of the race by Kneusel, who broke his 25 
straight. 

The pleasant weather brought out a field of sixty-five 
shooters, all of whom enjoyed the day at the traps. A 
large gallery of spectators were also very much inter- 
ested in the several different matches. 

A strong, gusty wind, which blew from the west most 
of the day, made many of the targets exceedingly hard 
to connect with, and consequently the scores of many 
of the shooters were away below their usual average. 


Buffalo Bill Gun Club. 


Nortu Pratte, Neb., Oct. 30-31.—Thirty-one shooters 
have been actively engaged here for the past two days in 
hunting the elusive bluerock, 14,000 of which were 
liberated here. Each man was requested to exterminate 
200 birds. Of the 10,180 that never reached the seclusion 
of the long grass, E. L. Brawner got 376, allowing only 
24 birds to slip between the shot in his well directed 
pattern and go on their way through the ambient_at- 
mosphere. For his proficiency in paving the back field 
with shattered clay, Mr. Brawner gets a medal and 
other considerations that go with high gun. Ed. Varner 
came along as next best meadow dresser with a wagon 
loaded with the fragments of 375 saucers. L. Gales blew 
L out of 371, and took third money. 

George Maxwell upheld the supremacy of the profes- 
sional shooters with 194 the first day and 187 the second, 
planting only 19 birds in his two days’ work. Ed. 
O’Brien shot more consistently, getting 19) each day, net 
result, however, scored him one less than the high man. 

The shoot was a decided success from cashier to 


score board. 
First Day. Second Day. 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
. 200 150 200 5 





Te RO onaiscscanuenee ete . 169 
W R Armogost........... 200 158 200 146 
WE WAS + vccsicna doen ciete 200 172 200 178 
AP VEO satscea aclcnncs oun 200 ~=—,« 188 200 187 
Fred Southard ............ 200 173 200 179 
WY IONE esc cnctcescnce 200 173 See dare 
ee 200 156 160 91 
RED: caivsicsapseworsae een ai 200 142 
NG PERM on cickenvewseereee 200 186 200 185 
TE cccngurdederoseacasne 200 163 200 166 
De MEIIOT s onc vic eens nee 200 183 200 168 
Gus Schroeder ........... - 200 183 200 167 
NEED, Uaciendtecbonavcee . 200 181 200 182 
Te TOGO cock bevseedsceine - 180 124 140 108 
TE SEAMEN cascsics on ese eene <- ae. 80 20 15 
ee eer ee - 200 171 200 166 
eS eee eee 200 178 200 187 
A, SOrcaider .nsccssccciccces 200 170 200 156 
re AD errr . 200 161 200 151 
NEE. occa seos ace . 200 191 200 185 
Me OPN: asinine canccseinne 200 180 200 168 
M Hosler 200 167 ee oat 
Fred Call ane aks 200 186 
J F Dodge........ . 200 167 60 45 
A McDonell .......... oo 200 169 200 23-174 
ee SS errr a 180 200 188 
W Townsend ..........0c0 200 174 200 17 
DR PRR caticsinsrenicvas - 200 176 200 160 
PE ikecascsscvessionsawe 200 143 200 140 
Ae i ee -- 10 8s 200 152 
Geo Winkowitch ......... - 180 136 200 117 
He TRANMNEN Vins epod nese sacevass 60 28 Tes iat 
PEE cscckesvesesecase 40 31 ies 
TE FPRGRTNS . es cinee' 00 s5ccese0 100 80 
WN EOE. Sede cacvexs+sseness 60 49 
PasSSMOre ...-...-ececcecece 80 49 

fessionals: a 
D 2 een Deda ae valseeres 200 161 200 160 
GOs Le CARIES... 02s 00ccceess 200 17 200 = 
Geo W Maxwell.........-- 200 194 200 18 
Ba Ch BCION o6 6 ccascccevace 200 190 200 190 
W M Bowman .........+++ 200 178 200 176 
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The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 


regularly. 
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Some Hints to Beginners. 
BY EDWARD BANKS 
Copyright, 1911, by E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. 
(Continued from page 693.) 


AMMUNITION, 


This subject can be dismissed in but a few words. 
The scores made by experts show conclusively the class 
of article now being put on the market by all the stand- 
ard loading companies. The shells manufactured by any 
and all of these companies, and loaded with one or other 
of the brands of smokeless shotgun powder manufactured 
by the Du Pont et are good enough to tie to 
under any conditions of wind or weather. 

The novice—t, e,, the beginner— should guard earnestly 
against using too heavy a load. Heavy loads cause cor- 
respondingly heavy recoil, and recoil not only causes 
sore shoulders, but frequently severe headaches, and 
consequent gun shyness on the part of the beginner. 
Select and stick to, for the first few months at least, a 
load of 3drs. of a “bulk” powder, or 24grs. of a ‘“‘dense” 
powder, with either an ounce and an eighth or an ounce 
and a quarter of shot. The ounce and an eighth load 
is fast and snappy, and is extremely pleasant to shoot. 
When ordering your trap loads, be sure and _ specify - 
“chilled” shot for if you use soft shot you will find you 
lose from 30 to 50 per cent. of your pattern. This fact 
has been proved most conclusively by a series of ex- 
haustive tests. 


THE SHOOTING COSTUME. 


Time was, and not so very long ago either (for the 
sport of trapshooting is comparatively youthful—particu- 
larly the = target branch of the sport), when any old 
clothes would do in which to attend a tournament. 
Moth-eaten sweaters were clung to, much as an old gun 
case is—for the purpose of distinguishing the old-timer 
from the novice in the game, and also for comfort. But 
nowadays it is fortunately fast becoming the thing to 
dress just as neatly for a tournament or a club shoot as 
for the street. The same costume for the latter would 
do very well for the former, with the possible exception 
of the coat or shooting jacket. The coat must be loose 
and easy across the shoulders and under the arms; any- 
thing in the shape of wearing apparel that tends to 
hinder absolutely free action on the part of the arms is 
to be eschewed when shooting. Some coats and shooting 
vests have accordion pleats under the arms with just that 
object in view, and these accomplish part of the object 
very well. <A sort of Norfolk jacket with a box plait 
down the back is a good thing, the plait being held to- 
gether at the back with thin strips of elastic, which give 
easily when the gun is brought to the shoulder, but 
quickly pull the plait back into place when the gun is 
taken down. 





TRave mars 


Made in 1910 by W. H. Heer, shooting 
Remington; UMC Steel Lined Shells still stands 


Mr. Heer scored 1955 out of 2000 targets shot at. 


No one style of shooting coat, jacket or vest, or even 
sweater, can be said to be the proper thing. The style 
and make must be left to the taste of the individual; 
the only thing that should be borne in mind is that the 





LADY’S SHOOTING COSTUME, 


presence of ladies, both as spectators and as comrades 
at the score, is much to be desired, and that consequently 
no shooting costume is too good or too neat for the 
occasion. 


_ The collar is another item of dress that must be con- 
sidered. No man can do really good work with a tight 
or high collar; in fact, to most men a “boiled collar’ is 
a decided handicap when shooting. A soft shirt, with 
a soft collar comfortably loose, will be found to be an 
aid to better scores. 

In hot weather—that is, when the time of year and the 
temperature of the air call for shirtwaist suits—many 
shooters still stick to the shooting coat or vest that they 
have found fits them to a T, as any change in the thick- 
ness of the clothing makes a difference in the length of 
the stock. Others, however, prefer to shoot in their shirt 
sleeves, and for them either a leather bag suspended by 
a belt around the waist, or one of the latest ideas in the 
shape of canvas belting to hold a box of twenty-five car- 
tridges, is neat and suitable to the occasion. Very often 
posts are placed in front of each l6yd. mark, with a 
piece of board, 6 or 8in. square, on top of them. These 
are very convenient for shooters to use as tables for a 
box of cartridges, if they don’t want to carry the shells 
in their pockets or in a bag. 

Shooting at the traps is not like going gunning. No 
swamps ur creeks to wade; no thick brush or bramble 
patches to force one’s way through. Why then not dress 
so that your wife, sister, or may be some other lady in 
whom you may be interested, will not be ashamed to bow 
to you or recognize you when she meets you on the club 
house piazza? 


POSITION AT THE SCORE. 


Suppose that the beginner is now fully equipped with 
gun, ammunition and a coat that fits him comfortably. 
The next thing is to take him to “the score,” that is, the 
mark where ke 1s to stand when shooting at the clay 
targets, and show him how to stand. He should previous- 
ly have been instructed how to handle, load and hold his 
gun, and has of course put it to his shoulder and squinted 
along the rib many a time, breaking imaginary targets in 
rapid succession. Everybody has done that same thing 
ever since guns were made. 

It is probably easier to make or to mar a trapshooter 
when he faces the traps for the first time than at any 
other period in his career, according as the position he is 
instructed to take is an easy or a strained one. “Posi- 
tion at the score” means far more than most people, par- 
ticularly beginners, realize. Let the expert with his 
easy position and free handling of his shotgun show the 
novice how to stand, and, above all, let the beginner take 
notice and do his best to stand easily and naturally, for 
that is how the vast majority of the experts stand when 
facing the traps. 

HOW TO STAND. 

Leaning slightly forward, the left foot a little (say 6 or 
Sin.) in advance of the right (if the shooter is right- 
handed), the body really resting chiefly on the left leg, 
so as to in a measure counteract the recoil; the left 
hand well out on the barrel, but not so far as to make 





The World’s Record at Targets 


97.15% 


This most remarkable 


record in a heart breaking race achieves a place in the annals of trap shooting that 
has never been approached by any man, professional or amateur. 


It is a sterling tribute to the dependable, hard-shooting qualities of 
Remingfion-UMC — the perfect shooting combination. 


REMINGTON ARMS- UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. - 


299 Broadway, New York City 
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POSITION AT THE SCORES. 


the arm straight and stiff; the right hand gripping the 
gun firmly at the “grip”; with his gaze concentrated on 
the point where he should first catch sight of the target, 
his mind intent simply on the breaking of that target 
and on nothing else, and with both eyes wide open, so 
as to instantly gauge the flight of the target and get on 
to it as quickly as possible; that is how the expert, the 
man who “breaks ’em all,’’ stands and acts when ready 
to call “Pull.” His attitude is not strained nor awkward; 
his body swings easily from the hips to meet the ex- 
igencies of a sharp right-quartering target or of one 
thrown equally sharply to the left. 

Just how the butt of the gun should be held when 
calling “Pull” seems to be a matter of choice. All the 
experts before giving the word of command, bring the 
gun to the shoulder and note whether the alignment is 
correct. After that the method changes among individ- 
uals. Some, and among them are many of the very best 
shots in the country, drop the butt of the gun slightly 
from the shoulder, replacing it when they catch sight of 
the target. Others keep the gun to the shoulder and 
slightly raise their cheek, bringing the cheek back to the 
comb as soon as they see the target in the air. Others 
again never change the position of either stock or cheek, 
once they have aligned the gun correctly—i. e., once they 
are sure that they are looking straight down the rib to 
the sight. Beginners in the sport will find that it will 
be much better for them to adopt the last-mentioned 
position, for there is then no doubt as to whether the 
utt will go back to the proper place, or that the cheek 
will find the same place on the comb. 

An easy position at the score is, therefore, what a be- 
ginner ought first to strive to adopt. It is easier to 
start right than, having started wrong, to unlearn every- 
thing and begin all over again. Watch the experts, both 
amateurs and professionals, and learn how to stand from 
the object lessons they give when at the traps, for few 
indeed in either class adopt any other than the easiest 
and most natural position. 


SHOOT WITH BOTH EYES OPEN, 


Use both eyes: you nced them both, and sometimes you 
will wish you had a third—the clay targets will steal out 
and get away from you somehow. 

“Keep both eyes open” is a rule that must be adhered 
te, if success is to attend your efforts to become an 
expert at the traps. This rule should be strongly im- 
pressed upon every beginner, for the natural impulse is 
perhaps exactly the — namely, to close one eye. 
Try it for yourself: Take a walking cane or a stick of 
wood and pretend that it is a gun; select some object to 


aim at, fix both eyes on the object and throw the stick 
to your shoulder as you would a gun. Don’t you then 
close one eye and instinctively look along the stick to see 
if you pointed right? To be sure you do. And wasn’t 
the stick pointing just right, too? Sure it was—both 
eyes did the trick. Do you shut one eye when playing 
billiards or pool, golf, tennis, baseball, or any game that 
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close one when shooting at the swift-flying clay targets. 

Sometimes a person, naturally right-handed, is the 
possessor of a left eye that is stronger than and the 
master of his right eye. He may not be aware of the 
fact, and the peculiarity or misfortune—whichever it may 
be—will cause poor shooting. You can readily ascertain 
the relative strength of your eyes for yourself, if you 
do not wish to go to an oculist. Fasten your gaze, with 
both eyes open, on some small but prominent object in 
your room, and then throw up your right arm, pointing 
at the object with the first (or index) finger, as if it 
was the barrel of a pistol. Hold it there an instant or 
two; then close the left eye, and, if you are right-eyed— 
that is, if your right eye is the master of your left—the 
finger will be found to be pointing right at the object. 
Then, as a matter of curiosity, open the left eye and 
close the right—the finger will then appdrently be point- 
ing away. off to the right of the object. If, however, 
the reverse is the case—that is, if when you close the left 
eye the finger seems to be pointing to the left of the ob- 
ject—then your left is the master. In that case you 
should either learn to shoot from your left shoulder, or, 
if you still stick to the right shoulder, have your gun 
stock bent so that when it comes up into position, the 
rib is aligned immediately under the left eye. But in 
any case, use both eyes when shooting, for each does its 
necessary part. 

There are, however, a few shooters who do very good 
work at the traps, even if they do close one eye; but such 
should probably be considered as the exceptions which 
prove the rule. 


SHOOTING GLASSES. 


If your eyes do not seem to focus well, or if you are 
not quite sure as to which eye of the two is the stronger, 
do not delay, but go to an oculist and let him tell what, 
if anything, is wrong. If necessary have glasses made 
to correct any defect, but above all, when having such 
glasses made for you, be sure to have them large 
enough, so that when your cheek is down on the stock 
and your eye is looking along the rib, you will not be 
looking over the top of the glasses. 

Special shooting glasses are made by all prominent 
oculists, and lenses suitable to any kind of freak sight 
can be had of several different colors—green, orange 
pale blue, etc. The popular color among trapshooters 





INTERIOR OF TRAP HOUSE. 


requires hand and eye to work together? Ask Willie 
Hoppe or De Oro, W. J. Travis or Jay Gould, whether 
they close one eye when playing the games in which they 
have respectively made such names for themselves. Do 
you suppose Honus Wagner, Ty Cobb, Lajoie, Eddie 
Collins, et hoc genus omne, the lambasters of the horse- 
hide on baseball diamonds, shut one eye when getting 
ready to line out hits for extra bases? No; two eyes 
are always better than one, and if you have two, don’t 





TRAP. PULLER. 


seems to be on the order of an amber, and plain glasses 
of that color made for ordinary sight or according to 
some special formula, are much worn and certainly do 
help to kill the glare, light on the gun barrel, etc. Their 
use is decidedly beneficial when the sun is exceptionally 
bright, and there is snow on the ground, or when shoot- 
ing over water. 


“AIMING.” 


Don’t aim at a target—look at it with both eyes open. 
The hand holding the barrel follows the eye, and_in- 
stinctively points the gun where you are looking. Dis- 
regard the sight on the end of the barrel—if you hunt 
for that you will never catch up with the target and do 
proper execution. Use the sight to see whether the gun 
is properly aligned when it is in shooting position before 
vou call “Pull”; that is the time when the sight is useful 
in clay target shooting, as well as when shooting at a 
stationary mark. ; 

If you will only remember this axiom, that “the hand 
follows the eye,’ and also that the hand out on the 
barrel does the pointing, you will then realize that the 
most important thing for you to do will be to look in 
the right spot—in other words, look where you want to 
put the load of shot, leaving all the rest of the work to 
the hand, which, with practice, will soon learn instinc- 
tively to put the shot just where you want it to go. 

The great difficulty that the beginner will experience 
at the start is to look in the right spot. Experts, both 
amateurs and professionals, have by constant practice, be- 
come so skillful that they can gauge the flight of the 
target as soon as it is thrown from the trap, and prac- 
tically in an instant decide the correct spot to place the 
load of shot if the target is to be broken. How seld.m 
they figure wrongly is shown by the high scores they 
— and the long runs they are credited with almost 
ally. 

It may seem to some rather a curious piece of instruc- 
tion to tell a beginner to disregard the sight on his gun. 
But just consider for a moment: In billiards or pool 
you look at the ball, not at the cue or cue tip; in tennis, 
you look at’ the ball and not at your racquet; in golf, 
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The climax of shooting honors, the goal and ambition of professional trap- 
shooters throughout the year—The Official Professional Season’s Average—has 
been won by 


JOHN R. TAYLOR, OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 


whose score of 2038 out of 2100 targets, an average of over 97%, tops those 
made by all other shooters. He won this difficult and hard-earned victory with 
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Repeating Shotgun and Loaded Shells 


Fred G. Bills was second high professional for the year with a total of 2036 
targets, and Charles G. Spencer was third with a credit of 2035 targets. Both 
Mr. Bills and Mr. Spencer also used exclusively Winchester Repeating Shotguns 
and Winchester Loaded Shells. The Season’s Average for double targets was 
also won with Red W Goods, Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Iowa, who shot 
Winchester Shells, scoring a total of 490 out of 550 targets, and leading all 
other shooters by a good margin. Conseqyently the professional honors are 
massed on the reliable Red W Brand. 


An Unequalled Record 


A retrospective mood calls forth some 
startling and pervading facts: The Sea- 


Post Season Tournament 
Away and above the best shooting at this wind-up tournament of the Inter- 





WINCHESTER 


state Association was done with Winchester Guns and Shells. They were 
used exclusively by Fred G. Bills, who not only won High Professional and 
High General Average for the 800 single targets, but also for all targets 
shot. His scores were 780 x 800 singles and 954 out of 1000 singles and 
doubles. John R. Taylor, the average winner for the year, was second for 
800 singles with 775 ; and Charles G, Spencer, the average winner two years 
in succession, was third with 771. Mr. Spencer also had the honor of 
making the highest average for any one day—199 x 200. The longest 
amateur run of the tournament was made by H. B. Potinger, whose score 
of 108 was made with a Winchester Repeating Shotgun and Winchester 


son’s Average has been won Io times 
out of 12 with Winchester Loaded 
Shells. The World’s Long Run Rec- 
ord of 565 Straight was made with 
Winchester Loaded Shells; The Na- 
tional Amateur Championship for 1911 
was won with Winchester Shells; and 
—Winchester Shells are the only ones 
that have ever held at one time all the 


World’s Target Championships. 


Facts Brought Out By The Above 


The high records and better shooting of Winchester Loaded Shells is all-powerful proof of the superiority of the cor- 
rugated head over any other form of shell construction. This is a patented feature which has been used on Winchester 
Shells for years, and is the only successful method of reducing the shock and preventing the separation of the metal 
and paper parts of the shell. The Winchester Repeating Shotgun still remains in the lead as the hardest and closest 
shooting shotgun on the market. In looking over the field of shooters, an analysis of each shooter’s success shows that 
he has been consistent in the use of his shooting material. Instead of changing around with every wind that blows, as 
do some of the lesser shooters, he has consistently shot one brand of shells, and it is a matter of record that Win- 


chester Loaded Shells have had the preference among this class of shooters. 


In The Showdown Red W Goods Always Lead 


Loaded Shells. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


“steel where Steel belongs”’ 
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the professional in giving you lessons in driving, etc., 
impresses upon you the fact that you must keep “your 
eye on the ball."’ It’s the same in throwing a stone or 
a baseball—neither Cy Young, Matthewson, Bender, nor 
any of the world’s great pitchers, would ever have 
achieved the reputation they have if they had looked at 
the hand with the ball in it, instead of keeping their 
eyes fixed on the spot where they wanted to put that 
ball. it’s the same in shooting. ook where you think 
the shot ought to go, and if you have gauged the flight 
of the clay target correctly, it is long odds in your favor 
that you will hear the referee call ‘‘Dead.” 


HOW TO LOCATE THE RIGHT SPOT. 


Opinions differ somewhat as to whether targets shot at 
by beginners are more often lost by being ‘‘shot under” 
than by being “shot over’’; that is, whether the shot goes 
under or over the targets that are missed. Observation 
seems to warrant the claim that far more targets are lost 
by novices through over-shooting than by under-shooting, 
disregarding for the present the question of “lead” (i. e., 
the proper distance to hold ahead of a target), which will 
be touched on later. 

The reason for such a claim is this: The novice does 
not appreciate the fact that owing to the straight stock 
on his gun, he should see his target well above the gun 
barrel; that is, look (and consequently point the gun) at 
some imaginary point below the target. If he shoots 
quickly, the target should as a rule be just clear of the 
barrel; if he is a slow shot, the imaginary point will 
have to be considerably lower, for by the time the shot 
gets out to the target, the object aimed at will have 
passed the apex of its flight and have commenced to drop. 


“LEADING A TARGET.” 


On quartering targets—that is, targets thrown to the 
right or to the left of an imaginary line drawn from the 
shooter’s feet through the trap and prolonged indefinitely 
-—another element enters into the almost instantaneous 
calculation that has to be made as to the place to hold. 
That element is the desired amount of “lead” to be 
given such a target, so that when it gets to a certain 

oint the shot will be there to meet and smash it. It 

as been stated that you should hold, or look under, a 
straightaway target; on quartering targets you must do 
the same, and in addition must also lead them—i. e., hold 
(look ahead) of them, gauging the right spot with a 
rapidity of calculation that can only be attained by con- 
stant practice. 

Experts will tell you that it is almost impossible, unless 
you try to do so, to shoot too far ahead of a target. In 
other words, very few quartering targets are missed by 
novices through being “led too much,” their tendency 
being to hold too close to a target, even if they have led it 
a bit. Just how far to hold ahead of a quartering target is 
something on which no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down. You will hear a shooter say about some particu- 
lar shot: “I held a foot (or a foot and a half) eat of 
that target.” What was his unit of calculation? Cer- 
tainly not an actual foot (12 inches) out where the target 
was, because a fast-flying target will cover considerably 
more than a foot of space while a load of shot is traveling 
40 or more yards. In all probability, the actual distance he 
held ahead of that particular target was a distance which 
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FACTORY LOADED SHOT SHELLS 


embody the latest and greatest improvement in shotgun ammunition—s¢éee/ in the 
head and rim, where it must be in order to afford protection to the shooter. 
Absolutely the handsomest, best constructed and finest shooting goods ever 
produced. PETERS “Target” and “High Gun”— medium priced shells—are su- 
perior to Aigh priced brands of other makes. Try them for your fall field shooting. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET MAILED ON REQUEST 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY -_ - 


New York: 98 Chambers Street. T. H. KELLER, Manager 
San Francisco: 608-612 Howard Street. 


looked to him as if it was a 12-inch space measured off 
by a foot rule. 

Another reason in favor of allowing enough (or even 
a little too much) lead is the fact that a load of shot 
does not get out to the mark in a bunch; it comes string- 
ing along to a certain extent, and consequently if the 
lead has been a_ little more than necessary, the tail end 
of the load will often break the target, the bulk of the 
shot having crossed the line ahead of the target. : 

When shooting at quartering targets, don’t stop swing- 
ing the gun when you pull the trigger. If you stop the 
gun when you pull, you will in all proienerss miss the 
target. Swing with the target, and keep swinging until 
you have seen the target break. 

One often hears an expert complain because he missed 
‘a pop-up straightaway.” The reason generally is that it 
looked so easy that he got careless and took no special 
pains to hold correctly. As a matter of fact, while there 
is more calculation to be done in the case of a quartering 
target than on a straightaway, there is more time for that 
calculation, because the quartering target is not getting 
away from you as fast as the straightaway, and accord- 
ingly does not get out of your pattern (out of gunshot) 
so quickly. It is always best, therefore, to be as careful 
on straightaways as on quartering targets, but to shoot 
the former more quickly than the latter, so as to get the 
full benefit of your pattern. 

Good advice to the beginner is: Learn to shoot in quick 
time on all targets, especially on straightaways. Don’t 
hesitate, because first impressions are always the best, 
but avoid anything like snapshooting. 

The novice will find it extremely hard at first to de- 
cide just why he missed a certain target, but as he grows 
more expert in the game he will be able to tell, nine 
times out of ten, what was wrong with his aim. There 
are of course times when, no matter how well you hold, 
a target will get away from you, occasionally without 
even a trace of dust knocked off it. The reason for this 
failure to score when your decision as to the spot to 
hold on was correctly made, may be taken as due to the 
occasional pattern which was open enough to let a target 
through it. Experts will tell you that this happens to 
them so seldom that it is almost a negligible quantity. 
Still it does occur, but one of the remarkable features of 
the sport of trapshooting is that it occurs so seldom be- 
cause the object shot at (a saucer on edge as it were) 
is surely a small mark. The novice should make a strong 
effort to note why he missed a target, and try to correct 
oo in future when he gets a target of the same 
ight. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


Boston Athletic Association. 


OnLy six gunners got into their shooting togs last 
Saturday at the first shoot of the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation at their traps at Riverside. O. R. Dickey shot 
from scratch and took first honors with 84 out of 100. 
There was only one visitor, G. M. Wheeler, for whom 


the surroundings seemed a great haridicap. He broke 
only 72 of his offerings. Scores: 

G. 7. F. Git; 
O R Dickey...... 84 0 84 G M Wheeler.... 72 0 72 
H-W Knight.... 7012. 8 C B Tucker...... 70 0 70 
G Fiaseam 3.22.0 80 0 80 F Whitney ....... 5910 69 


New Orleans: 321 Magazine Street. E. F. LECKERT, Manager 
J. S. FRENCH, Manager 


- CINCINNATI, OHIO 
































































Eagle Gun Club. 


THREE straight scores out of ten men shooting was 
the record made in the Eagle Gun Club shoot on Nov. 4, 
at Manoa, Pa. The high gunners, who did not flinch 
on a bird were Felix, Jones and Mack, and their 
straight score enabled them to share up first money. 
Four men_tied for second with 9 kills, they being 
Knowles, Gideon, Paul and Bivans. Redmond also was 
tie for second place with the 9-men, but he missed his 
last bird and it dropped him to a deadlock with Aiman 
and Ocheltree, 

Knowles and_Ocheltree shared the miss-and-out event 
with 8 kills. Felix. was in the running, but fell out on 
his eighth bird. Scores: 


Felix, 30......2222221222—10 Bevans, 28 ...2102210210— 8 


a 28.....1111111212—10 Aiman, 29 ....2022112012— 8 
BGK, 2D sce 1121111121—10 Redmond, 28. .2102210210— 8 
Knowles, 29...2221011121— 9 Patil, 2.....06 2011222222— 9 


sideon, 29....2222202122— 9 Ocheltree, 28.2221012102— 38 
Miss-and-out event, handicap rise: 


Knowles, 29 ..... 22212222—8 Paul, 29 .....++-2222200 —O 
Ocheltree, 28 ....22122222—8 NS ee 110 —2 
Felix, 30 ........22121220—7 Pia, Ok isccse 2110 -—3 
SS eee 1112120 —6 Bivans, 28 .cccee 120 —2 


Sleepy Hollow Country Club. 


Scarsorovucn, N. Y., Nov. 4.—It would have done our 
old friend J. T. Skelly, of the Du Pont Company, good, 
and eradicated for all time the wrinkles brought on 
through worry over the future of the woman trap- 
shooter, had he been spending a day among the dear 
old landscapes of Washington Irving’s ‘Legends of 
Sleepy Hollow,” and dropped in last Saturday afternoon 
to see Miss Pauline Brandreth metaphorically wipe the 
eye of all the men shooters present, and lose the cup to 
a mere man with a handicap of 8. This nimrod shot 
from scratch, and showed all the form one finds among 
Elmer Shaner’s disciples. She pumped true patterns 
through the ambient atmosphere forty times out of fifty 
endeavors. We herewith nominate this lady follower of 
Never-say-die Blandford as our first entry in the ladies 
event at the Grand American Handicap next year. 

The scores: J. F. Hahn (8) 42, Miss Brandreth (0) 40, 
Theodore Douglas (4) 32, J. L. Kremer (4) 30, and H. 
Montgomery (6) 29. 


Marine and Field Club. 


New York, Nov. 4.—Many foreign attractions conr 
bined to keep down the attendance at the opening shoot 
of the Marine and Field Club last Saturday. There 
were only five gunners on hand to try out the new traps 
arranged on the water’s edge. Incidentally the sea view 
effect is eminently satisfactory, and will, when the mem- 
bers get used to it, improve scores ee The match 
was at 200 birds, and the scores: C. B. Ludwig 174, P. 
R. Towne 163, C. M. Camn 144, F. Eyland 136, F. A. 
Snyder 148. 
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Meadow; Springs Gun Club. 


THERE was not much strength to the squad of shooters 
who turned out for the regular club shoot of the Meadow 
Spring Gun Club, on Saturday, Nov. 4, over the Fifty- 
seventh street and Lancaster avenue traps, so far as 
numbers were concerned; but they were a speedy bunch, 
and considering the haze that hung over the grounds, 
were more than ordinarily good. William A. Murdock, 
the club secretary, proved the high gun in the club 
event, and his score of 23 landed him the spoon for the 
winner. Besides this, Murdock was high gun with 85. 
The Class B spoon went to Keenan with a total of 19. 
The club shoot called for 25 targets, with an added 
handicap of dead birds. Scores: 


—Club Shoot, 





Targets: 10151015 Class. H.B.T. 2 T’l 
Keenan «%€ee B 11819 16 64 
Harkins ~- 76 6B * 01616 18 638 
Lindley . - @€8€8 * 01515 17 62 
Hogan .. - $813 932 A 0 22 22 64 
Murdock .. . $2 on 5 S22 2 85 
Griffith 913 814 * @2232 3 & 
WOME iccavnane 515 911 * 01919 17 76 
MONEE. saselvene ae A 12122 2 
Dickson je Ona as s na ae 
TEU a.incewedeawases 510 912 * 01616 2% 72 
MUA |. deerwauae cus 312 810 B 651318 14 6 

*Visitors. 


Ye Oak Meadow Gun Range. 


Sanpusky, O.—In the championship pin shoot, held 
on Oct. 28, Krupp was high with 67 out of 75, Kuebeler 
66, Douglas 63, Sadler 63, Parker 62, Miller 62, De Will 
54, Marsh 32, Donahue 36, Deist 47. This was the hard- 
est fought battle that has occurred since the organiza- 
tion of the club. 

In the Zinn silver loving cup contest, Dr. Parker and 
Kuebeler tied. As per the rules, 50 targets at the last 
handicap distance, was to decide it. In the first 5 
Kuebeler won out by one bird, breaking 23. In the 
second 25 Parker had tied him to the 21st bird, when 
he (Parker) let one slip by. and Kuebeler won out. It 
was a mighty hard fight, and as Parker was an “old- 
timer” at the traps, we all looked to him to win. Every 
one is delighted to think that a beginner has taken 
first place, and our hats are off to Kuebeler. 

The first 25 on a beautiful loving cup (the gift of 
Augustin Gillespie, of Pittsburgh, Pa.) was also shot on 
the 28th. Although Mr. Gillespie is not a shooter, he 
is most enthusiastic, and the way will not be easy for 
the winner. Conditions are: Sliding handicap, 20 shoots, 
fifteen to count. Kuebeler is high on the Gillespie cup, 
breaking his 25 straight. Krupp. 


Montclair Gun Club. 


Monrtctrarr, N, J., Nov. 4.—The third leg for the mem- 
bers’ trophy, fall, 1911, was run off to-day, Crane being 
high man in the first tryout with 5 points to his credit 
(event No. 1). Messrs. Atwater, Boxall and Frazee re- 
entered and tied. Shoot-off of the tie resulted in At- 
water being out the other three men. This gives Atwater 
two legs and Boxall one leg on the trophy. 

The next shoot of the club will be held on Nov. 14. 


Events: 1 2 3 4 

Targets: H. 25 H. 25 H. 25 H. 25 
DC PEMA i ccaccsccvauvexensees 623 623 625 19 25 
We WW I vovccesescvecddcceeees $820 319 225 322 
Dy CMM ccpabanwadasawsan camer € i... TH Tae 
SP es vacesscusvedeccaueds 422 424 325 421 
J H Francisco..... Nalemaddsienwaton S22 6S GS... 
Ty WIRMIGW. vasccccevesnvdauiacaxs 723 718 724 


E. WINsLow, “Sec’y. 7 


At Point Breeze. 


Freo CoLeMAN. shooting from 3lyds., and William 
Jones, who stood at 30yds., tied with a score of 10 
straight and divided first money in the weekly handicap 
shoot held at the Point Breeze track on Nov. 4. 

Many gunners are away enjoying the sport in the 
field, and this accounts for the small crowd which took 
part in the shoot. As a special event, William Jones 
shot at 50 birds against a wager that he could not kill 
45, and won by killing 48 out of 50. The birds were a 
selected lot and Jones stood at 30yds. rise. The scores: 

Ten-bird handicap, $5 entrance: 


Jones, 30.....2211222121—10 Wingate, 30 ..2202212222— 9 
Coleman, 31..2221211222—10 Williams, 28. .2222012202— 8 
Hall, 29 .....2221202212— 9 : 


Ephrata Gun Club. 


Lancaster, Pa., Nov. 4.—A target shoot was held on 
the Ephrata Gun Club’s grounds to-day. There were 
six events, and an interclub shoot for a silver loving cup, 
the latter being won by the Farmersville Club, which 
made a score of a possible 125. Each club was repre- 
sented by five men. The other events were won as 
follows, each person shooting at 15 targets: Lewis 15, 
Sprecher and Andrews 14 each; Lewis and Andrews 15 
seek; Lewis and Andrews 13 each; Andrews 12; Deaber 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 
mewsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 
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New 
Model 


* Marl, 


The only gun that fills the demand 
for a trombone (“pump’) action 
repeater in .25-20 and 
32-20 calibers. 



















less cartridges, 
also black and low pres- 
sure smokeless. Power- 
ful enough for deer, safe to use in 
settled districts, excellent for target 
work, for foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 


Its exclusive features : the quick, smooth working “pump” action: 
the wear-resisting Special Smokeless Steel barrel; the modern 
solid-top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased safety 
and convenience. It has take down construction and Ivory Bead 
front sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these calibers, 


Our 136 page catalog describes the full Zzr/ia 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it. 


lhe larlin Firearms Co. 


2¢ WILLOW STREET, > NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE POWDER THAT KILLS 


Power Accuracy 


WAIL SRODYDE 


is not affected by climatic changes. ‘The pow- 
der grains are hardas steel. All cartridge com- 
panies load it. Insist on having your shells 
loaded with 


WAIL SRODE 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway New York City 


Speed Reliability 


(Cerner Duane St.) 


Send for our 
Catalog 
and see what a 
high grade gun 
you can buy for 
a low price. 


Nine 
Grades 


“The Gun that Blocks the Sears” 


See how the Safety-bar (No. 4) when ’ 
pushed back over the L-shaped ends of the Sears (No. 5) completely blocks them, making 
accidental discharge absolutely impossible. Every Davis Hammerless Gun has the Safety 


that ‘‘Blocks the Sears’. It is a Safe ‘‘Safety’’. 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, (iituis: ASSONET, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Rifle and Revolver 





U. S. R. A. Championships. 


SuPPLEMENTING the report printed last week, we give 
below the detailed scores of the principal winners in the 
various Championship matches: 


Any Revolver. 
George Armstrong, Seattle, Wash.— 
6 9101010 710 8 10 10—90 
10 8 910 9 9 910 9 9-92 
101010 9 81010 9 10 10—9%6 
10 81010 9 9 91010 10—95 
1010 7 910101010 8 10—94—467 


John A. Dietz, New York— 


1010 9 9 9 91010 7 10—93 
9 7 9 710 9101010 10—91 
10 8 810 9 9 8 8 9 887 
10 9 9 9 910 910 9 993 
10 81010 910 9 9 10 10—95—459 
J R Hicks, New York— 
910 979 9 710 8 9-87 
910 8 9 8 910 9 8 10—90 
10 9 810 79 99 9 9-89 
10 81010101010 9 9 10—-% 
810 910 910 9 8 10 10—-93—455 
Parmly Hanford, New York— 
10 § 810 8 8 710 9 9—87 
10 9 8 910 9 710 8 9—89 
10 8 9 910 9 910 9 10-93 
10 9 910 9 810 8 9 10-92 
10 91010 9 8 8 910 9—92—453 
E. C. Parkhurst, Providence, R. I. 
10 710 9 8 9 910 10 10—92 
10 9 7 9101010 710 10—92 
1010 8 9 910 8 9 9 8—90 
810 910 810 8 610 10—89 
9710 9 7 8 910 9 10—88—451 
Pistol Championships. 
Parmly Hanford, New York— 
10101010 9 8 8 9 9 79% 
10 9 91010 910 10 10 10—97 
9 9 8 9 9 910 10 10 10—95 
9 810 810 910 9 8—90 
910101010 9 9 9 10 10-96—466 


J. E. Gorman, San Francisco, Cal.— 
910 810 810 91010 9~93 
71010 91010 9 9 10 10—94 
910 9101010101010 9—97 
10 8 9 910 8 610 9 10—89 
1010 9 8 810 91910 9~93—466 


A. P. Lane, New York— 
7 91010 910 81010 992 
91010 810 9 8 8 10 10—92 
10 8 9 910 9 9 8 8$10—9 
1010 9 8 910 91010 10—95 
$9 91010101010 8 10 10—-96—465 


J. R. Hicks, New York— 


10 9 9 7 9 910 9 10 10—92 
710 81010 8 8 1010 10—91 
1010 91010 9 6 9 8 10-91 
1010 9 9 910 810 9 S—92 
10 9 9 81010 9 910 8—92—458 
J. A. Dietz, New York— 
7910 8 9 9 91010 7—88 
10 9 91010 7 79 9 9-89 
910 910 9 9 910 9 10-94 
9 610 910 9 91010 10—92 
101010101010 9 9 9 8—95—458 


Military Revolver. 


E P Lane, New York.......... 1010 9 7 6—42 
10 8 8 7 6—839 
10 9 8 7 6—40 
9 5 7 6—36 
1010 8 8 §—44—201 
1098 7 0-84 
1010 9 7 6—42 
10101010 8—48 
10 9 9 8 7—43 
977 6 534201 
10 9 8 7 7-41 
10 8 8 7 6—89 
10 8 7 7 6—88 
1010 8 8 6—42 
99 9 9 7—43—203—605 
So. Ors, TMineis...o55000.0.008 6 6 7 8 8—35 
6 9 9 10 10—44 
6 9 910 10—44 
79 9 910—44 
6 8 8 9 9—40—207 
6 78 8 9-38 
5 6 7 8 10—36 
779 910—4 
7 8 910 10—44 
6 7 8 8 9~38—198 
78 8 8 940 
5 6 8 8 8—35 
577 9 936 
7 9 910 10—45 
5 5 6 7 9 10—37—193—598 
Lieut S Peterson, Illinois..... 93 7¢ 36 
10 7 7 7 7-38 
999 8 742 
1010 9 8 7—44 
9 9 8 8 7—41—201 
10 9 8 8 6-41 
98 77 6-87 
10 9 8 8 7—42 
10 8 7 6 6—37 
10 9 7 7 6—39—196 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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5—31—186—537 


Military Record Match. 


A P Lane, New York............. 10 10 6—42 

9 g—42 
7—45 
4—36 
8—43—208 
7—41 
7—44 
7—38 
5—38 
7—41—202 
0—32 
7—43 
8—45 
9 8 6—39 
9 8 6—39—198 


Military Revolver Team Match. 
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L. D Cornish, Panama......ccccsse 10 10 
10 10 
10 9 
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First Cavalry, Illinois National Guard. 
Sam Peterson . 





Aaa eR oir pinacny osu nicki ccdbuticne scene ee 216 
We ES SMM cpscdccacees cocec tute i es 162 
LS MORRO «05a srs ostecorece suocee eee a oe 161 
fie Ree Sohn bonwaccens ees ae, eee 154—693 





Pocket Revolver. 


A P Lane, New York............00- 9 9 8 8 6—40 
1010 9 8 8—45 
10 9 9 9 7-44 
998 7 7-40 ° 
10 9 8 8 7—42—211 
John A Dietz, New York........... 9877 6-37 
101010 9 9—48 
19 8 8 6 6—38 
998 8 7-41 
9 9 8 7 7—40—204 
CBee: TUM: 4.65500c0%scgeaniava 6 7 8 8 10—39 
6 8 8 91041 
678 9 9-39 
6 8 9 9 10—42 
7 7 8 910—41—202 
Dr J R Hicks, New York........... 10 9 9 7 7—42 
9777 636 
998 7 5—38 
10 9 9 9 845 
10 9 6 6 6—37—198 
Col W H Whigam, Chicago, IIl....10 7 7 6 6—36 
1010 8 7 6—41 
999 8 742 
101010 6 6—42 
° 8 8 7 6 6—35—1% 


Zist Infantry Rifle Club. 


THE first meeting of the season and annual election of 
the Seventy-first Infantry Rifle Club was held Nov. 3. 
The membership committee reported one hundred and 
fifty members on the roster. The club is not quite a 
year old. 

Officers elected were: Col. William G. Bates, Presi- 
dent; Gen. E. A. McAlpin,. First Vice-President; Capt. 
W. A. Delamater, Second Vice-President; Cant. C. F. 
True, Treasurer; Lieut. L. W. Thompson, Secretary; 
Pvt. R. H. Lummis, Assistant Secretary. 

An interesting program of matches was announced as 
follows: Nov. 10, individual re-entry; Nov. 17, novice 
and revolver; Nov. 24 and Dec. 1, class cup; Dec. 8, 
three prizes; Dec. 15, same as Nov. 17; Dec. 22, handi- 
cap; Dec. 29, Seventy-first Veterans’ Association match 
and individual re-entry; Jan. 5. miss-and-out; Jan. 12 
and 19, same as Nov. 24; Jan. 26, same as Nov. 17. 
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OU know mallards—wisest and wariest of all 
ducks—-Solomons of the air. You can’t knock 
down mallards with a paddle nor can you get them 
with a gun that plasters its shots all over the face 
of creation. 
A mallard shot is general, 7 a long shot, and long 
shots require a hard-shooting, close-shooting gun. 
That’s why the long-headed man who goes to a 
mallard country takes a Lefever. When he swings 
it on a towering pair of mallards he does not ques- 
tion the result. He know it— 


TWO CLEAN KILLS 


The reason a Lefever kills clean and sure and 
far is Lefever Taper Boring. 

Butif yeu buy a Lefever for the taper boring 
alone, yeu will get more than your money’s worth. 
For instance, you will never be handicapped with 
leeseness at the hinge joint. The exclusive Lefever 
screw compensates for a year’s wear by a trifling 
turn that you make yourself with a screwdriver. 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 


Sixteen ether exclusive Lefever features and Lefe- 
ver simplicity and strength make the $28 gun the 
er of any $50 gun on the market. Upwards to 
1,000. Send for free catalog and get Lefever wise. 
Lerever Arms Co., a3 Maltbie St., Syracuse,N.Y. 









Durston Special 
20 Gauge. Price $28.00 








A New Record 


StoneHaM, Nov. 4.—Qualifying forty-four experts and 
seven marksmen with the Springfield rifle, and eleven 
expert pistol shots, Co. H, Sixth Regiment, M. V. M., 
of this town, Capt. Duncan M. Stewart commanding, has 
beaten last year’s record, wher it led the State and was 
second in the United States Last year’s figure of merit 
was 178.18; this year, 186.27. 

It was this coimmand that won the service rifle com- 
petition, Sept. 30. One-third of this company, seventeen 
men, entered the State hike, and shoot competition, and 
made the largest number of points in marching, and 
led by more than 20 points at the targets. The men 
marched fifteen miles in three and one-half hours, from 
the Cambridge armory to the Wakefield range, shot 
fifteen rounds at three ranges and won handsomely over 
the best companies in the State. 

Company H is highly efficient in other work as well. 
Its armory is decorated with many cups and trophies won 
in tent pitching contests, relay races, etc. The esprit 
de corps is good and the men play the game for all it 
is worth , 

No man can become a non-commissioner officer until 
he qualifies as an expert marksman, and every man who 
fails to report for qualification by Oct. 1 is discharged for 
neglect of duty. 


The Philadelphia Rifle Association. 


Nov. 4.—There was a small attendance, despite the 
perfect weather. Some good scores were made, however. 
Spering obtained his honor score with a 66, and Reeves 
added two 84s to his pistol record. Dill’s 91 with a re- 
volver was also good work. i ter 

Offhand match: N. Spering 218, 211, 207, 202; William- 
son 218, 217, 207, 204, 203. ; 

Honor target, 3 shots, silver cup: N. Spering 66, 
Williamson 71. ‘ 

Military match: Dr. Davis, 41, 40, 40, 39. 

Revolver match, 50yds.: H. A. Dill 91, 89, 89, 89, 88, 87. 

Pistol match, 50yds.: H. L. Reeves 94, 94, 89. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 
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eee _ |Some Good Reasons 
The importation of firearms and ammunition 


into China is controlled by the Chinese Gov- Why You Should Shoot 


ernment, which, through the Inspector Gen- 
eral of Customs, issues regulations concerning 
the importation of arms and ammunition of 
all kinds. The effect of the latest rules is to 


limit the importation of revolvers and sporting 
guns, and consequently ammunition, to re- 
spectable foreigners and to make no provision 
for the importation of arms by Chinese direct 
except for a department of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Consequently, dealings by manufac- 
turers with Chinese merchants or private in- 
dividuals are out of the question. 

In addition to the general prohibition, which 
applies to the entire Empire, certain other re- | Be high man at the traps. 







strictions are imposed by the municipal gov- Shoot the finest brush gun made. 
ernment of the international settlement of Mechanical construction perfect. 
Shanghai. This settlement existing by virtue Send today for illustrated eatelegus. 


of extra territorial rights reserved to Americans 

and other foreigners in the treaties, its coun- P A ot K E R B R oO S$ 

cil has porwet Fe a regulations for the peace ” 

and good order of the community, binding on . ‘ 

all nationalities, through their consuls, in New York Salesrooms: 52 Warren St. Meriden, Conn. 
such regulations are not opposed to the laws 
of the country of the individual affected. To 
this end, any person dealing in firearms and 
ammunition must first obtain a license from 
the municipality, the conditions of which are 
that he must keep a register of all arms and 
ammunition imported, received, or sold, that 
the police on duty shall have access to the 
register, and that any person purchasing shall 
supply full information as to the object and 
destination of the purchase. While not abso- bE 
lutely prohibiting sales to Chinese, the license 
states that “any native buyer shall also be} | 
vouched for by a responsible foreigner.” 

Before this license will be granted the im- 
porting firm must deposit with the munici- 
pality, as security for faithful observance of 
the conditions, about $150, and if a wholesale 
dealer he must in addition pay a fee of about 
$100 per quarter, or $50 if retail, 

The object of the customs regulations is to 
prevent arms and ammunition of any kind fall- 
ing into the hands of the Chinese; the object 
of the Shanghai municipality is to prevent 
other than well-known and reliable natives 


from purchasing them after importation by for- f ] h 
eign firms. Vice-Consul General W. Roderick One de orme pe et upsets t e pattern 
Dorsey, of F007 says the practical effect 
is to make impossible a lucrative business in : 2 : 
these articles, as there are only between 30,000 One poor pattern may give your competitor the match. 
and 40.000 foreigners in the Empire. 

All the European firms that have succeeded 
in placing orders for arms and ammunition 
with the Chinese central Government or pro- 





If your shells were loaded 
with shot flattened like this, 


what chance would you 












have to 
——pbreak your target 


kill your bird or 





——-beat your competitor 
in the match ? 





Can you afford to take a chance on a powder that fuses (melts) the shot? 
The fusing or melting of shot pellets is caused by the muzzle burning of hard grain powder. 





oe cele ie ee ian a This defect has been overcome in the Dead Shot process by making the grains porous, 
tablished house, the negotiations frequently be- tough and elastic. Dead Shot burns progressively from the chamber to the muzzle. Each 
ing tedious and requiring much patience, diplo- s ; h Iting pattern increases your 
caay, sant Geant af ficaaes ae ee shot pellet, therefore, leaves the barrel in spherical form. The resulting p y 
practices. Ordinary retail business could be percentage on targets and makes your kills on 
he intrusted to the stores in the foreign set- game more certain. 
tlements. 
a ~ ee arms see of the Dead Shot is the only porous grained 
lamese law the importation of firearms or am- a. 
munition into the Kingdom of Siam is pro- powder, and we urge all shooters to compare its 
hibited unless the permission of the Govern- patterns with those made by any other powder. 
ment be first obtained. ; 
Consul General G. Cornell Tarler, of Bang- All dealers carry Dead Shot loads in stock. 
kok, Siam, says there is a stronger demand for ae 
revolvers and shotguns than for any other va- Trade Mark Reg. in U. 8. Pat. Of 
riety of firearms, The former is used by the AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 
police and military, and there is hardly a resi- Chi ren Se, Louis 


dent without one; in the interior some sort of 
peaceful missionary carries in his kit at least 


One revolver, one rifle, and one shotgun. In 
the interior, also, the rifle is useful. Elephants, 
bears, wildeats, and crocodiles are common, 
and near the border of French Indo-China 
tigers and rhinoceroses abound. Elephants may 
be killed there, but not in Siamese territory. 
The shotgun is useful even in Bangkok, where 
the snipe are plentiful, for which it is celebrated. 
In its vicinity there are pigeon, pheasant, duck, 
quail, teal, and plover. 








NEWFOUNDLAND 


deal Canoe Trips. 
A Country of Fish and Game. A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. I t 
versed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish and 
aa ‘Wi aun ry conte of the Railway are streams Cances for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, also 
‘aribou barrens. {Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no = Tr 
in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfo 
Information, together with ilustrated ooklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


J. WV. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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The Result of Over a Century's Experience 


—__ 


y 


Perfection in powder-making is only achieved by exercising the most 
scrupulous care in the selection and preparation of raw materials, 
employing skilled workmen exclusively, and using only the most 


improved modern mechanical equipment. 


This is the Du Pont method and accounts for the unequaled repu- 
tation among sportsmen enjoyed by the Du Pont brands of Smoke- 


less Shotgun Powders. 


A dense powder that is absolutely uniform in velocity and pattern. 
“INFALLIBLE” Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


affected by extremes of heat or cold. 
will not pit the gun barrels. 


One of the most popular of these brands is 


Waterproof —not 


UNEQUALED FOR FIELD AND TRAP-SHOOTING 
See that your shells are loaded with INNFALLIBLE 


Send today for Infallible Booklet No. 3. It gives best loads for’various 
kinds of game and other information of value to shooters. _ It’s FREE. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


ESTABLISHED 1802 


A HUNTER NATURALIST ON THE YUKON 
Continued from page 715. 

Of this experience Mr. Sheldon says that “this 
was a tiny cub, born the preceding winter, and 
could have received no impressions of human 
beings from experience. It did not fear the sight 
of man, but the scent of man immediately in- 
spired it with terror.” 

An experience like this was had with a cow 
and calf moose which was printed a year or two 
ago in Forest AND’STREAM. Another similar ex- 
ample is given in the fol!owing sketch: “At 
three in the afternoon, when I came around a 
curve while Selous was a few hundred yards 
ahead, I saw a large black bear feeding high on 
the slope of a ridge which extended parallel with 


Wilmington, Del. 


the river. Attracting Selous’ attention I has- 
tened forward and urged him to go after it since 
he had never before seen a wild bear in the 
wilderness.” The others tied up the canoes and 
watched the proceedings. “On the slopes of the 
ridge were many clear areas which had been 
given a reddish appearance by dwarf birch and 
huckleberry bushes, then colored by the frost. 
It was in one of these clear spaces that the bear 
was feeding. At intervals, between them, strips 
of dense timber and undergrowth several hun- 
dred feet wide extended down -to the river. 
Selous started upward in a circle and soon we 
saw him climbing the ridge in one of the clear- 
ings where there was but one strip of timber 
between him and the bear, which continued to 
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feed, gradually approaching the timber. Having 
marked well the spot where he had last seen the 
bear, he arrived at a point exactly opposite it 
and started directly toward the timber. His 
approach was then against the wind and he cau- 
tiously and slowly went forward. Through my 
giasses I could plainly see the bear as it ap- 
proached the woods directly in line with Selous’ 
advance. * * * Both Selous and the bear entered 
the timber at the same time, apparently approach- 
ing directly toward each other, and momentarily 
I expected to hear a shot. Soon we saw Selous 
emerge a little above where the bear had en- 
tered and proceed with caution, carefully looking 
about. We knew that he had not seen the bear. 
Afterward I learned that the timber was filled 
with small spruces, alders and dwarf birch, so 
that he could see only a few feet in any direc- 
tion. But he must have gone through noise- 
lessly and with skill, passing the bear within a 
hundred feet or so, for shortly after he ap- 
peared, the bear came out a little below the po‘nt 
where Selous had entered the timber and con- 
tinued traveling in the opposite direction, still 
feeding and wholly unconscious of its lucky es- 
cape. It fed along indifferently until it reached 
the trail which Selous had made when ascend- 
ing. Then it suddenly threw up its head, gave 
a great jump, and running with speed down the 
ridge disappeared in the timber.’”’ Mr. Sheldon 
had seen in Mexico a bear act in the same way 
when it crossed the fresh trail of a man, and 
Mr. Stimson has recorded the same thing for 
New Brunswick. There are many records of 
horned animals acting in this way, one of the 
earlier being of buffalo crossing a man’s trail, 
told of in the diary of Alexander Henry the 
younger; more than one hundred years ago. 

On the north fork of the MacMillin River in 
the Selwyn Rockies were found white sheep— 
as white as those of the Ogilvie Rockies—fol- 
lowed by black lambs—as dark as Ovis stoni. 
Selous reported two ewes followed by four 
lambs, three of which were white and one black. 
On the following day Mr. Sheldon himself saw 
a white ewe accompanied by a black lamb. This 
was but the beginning of the information gained 
as to the way in which the Dall sheep and Stone 
sheep appear to run into one another through 
the Fannin sheep and by all possible gradations. 
The Rocky Mountain sheep is not found in that 
Northern country, but the white, the black and 
Fannin sheep occur and in great numbers, as 
most interestingly set forth in the author's re- 
marks on pages 299 to 321. The colored map, 
which shows the distribution of the different 
forms and the series of nine figures illustrating 
the gradations of color in sheep from white to 
very dark—brown or almost black—are illumi- 
nating. 

Hunter, naturalist, sportsman and enduring 
traveler, Mr. Sheldon is what often goes with 
these characteristics—an ardent lover of nature 
and has the gift of being ab'e to convey to his 
readers something of what he sees and feels. 
Of an evening walk he says: “It was full 
moonlight. The wind had stopped, the sky was 
clear, and the woods were hushed and still. Now 
and then a duck quacked; more often a muskrat 
splashed, and everywhere I saw the silvery rip- 
ples of the water as they swam about. The 
border of ice attached to the shore glittered in 
the soft light and the crystal waters of the lake 
mysteriously reflected the massive form of Mt. 
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Gray, towering among the snow-clad summit 
mystic and impeding under the golden light. All 
about through the silent desolate wood the hoots 
of the great horned owls sounded; white phan- 
tom forms of rabbits continually flitted about as 
I slowly advanced.” 

We have here a vo'ume of the highest in- 
terest, valuable alike to sportsman, naturalist and 
general reader. All these will rejoice to know 
that Mr. Sheldon has a vast store of other 
Alaska experiences which it may be hoped he 
will before long present to an interested public. 


CHANGES IN MOTOR BOAT RULES. 
Continued from page 719. 


James Simpson, owner of the Peter Pans, 
has been quite prominent in racing and he has 
raced his boats consistently, but he is one who 
thinks that the time has come to change the 
rules. In a letter published in the Motor Boat, 
Mr. Simpson goes very thoroughly into the 
matter and shows just what the tiny hydro- 
planes have done. He says: 

“In view of the talk that is going the rounds 
in motor boat racing circles concerning the ap- 
parent need of changing the handicap rule it is 
a great misfortune that the new 14-footer, 
shown by J. Stuart Blackton, rear-commodore 
of the Motor Boat Club of America, met with 
hard racing luck in the final race of the season 
at the Columbia Y. C. on Oct. 14. 

“This wonderful little craft is probably the 
smallest real racer in this country and certainly 
we have heard of no boat of this size of horse- 
power even approaching the speed reported to 
have been made by Mosquito in her trials. 
She is said to have made twenty-seven miles 
an hour over the surveyed mile at Riverside-on- 
the-Hudson. This little peanut of a boat is 14 
feet long, 4 feet beam and is powered with a 
Pierce-Budd three-cylinder motor; bore 4 inches, 
stroke 4 inches, rating under the A. P. B. A. 
rules at only 14.78 horsepower. She is a hydro- 
plane designed by S. S. Breese and built in little 
more than a week’s time by the Reliance Motor 
Boat Company.” 

Rear-Commodore Blackton’s object was pri- 
marily to show the utter unfitness of the present 
handicapping rule. The official rating of. this 
boat is 49.85, and it becomes apparent to any 
one with knowledge of past performances that 
if this little thing can make anything like the 
speed reported, no boat yet shown would have 
a ghost of a chance with her on time allowance. 

Fancy a boat like Peter Pan IV. or Edith ILI., 
both noted performers and both with 4o horse- 
power motors, having broken the record to 
Poughkeepsie and return, being obliged under 
the present rule to give Mosquito over forty-one 
minutes in a thirty mile race. Peter Pan IV. 
won the championship of the Hudson River 
Yacht Racing Association, Dixie IV. is cham- 
pion of the wor!d, and yet if Dixie IV. had only 
the rating of Peter Pan IV. she would be beaten 
on time allowance by Mosquito. How absurd! 
Vita won the Southern championship and the 
championship of Long Island Sound. She beat 
Peter Pan IV. twice on time allowance. Just 
fancy Vita giving Mosquito forty minutes in 
thirty miles! 

Bug was built to get every advantage of the 
tule, and she did it. She won the interstate 
trophy on time allowance. She won the Pough- 


keepsie race on time allowance. She never fin- 
ished first in any of these races, but it would be 
possible for her to have mishaps and troubles 
of all sorts and still come on and get the prize. 
The rule was made to look foolish. Now Rear- 
Commodore Blackton proposes to go the Bug one 
better and show the rule to be crazy. Bug is 
equipped with a 60 horsepower A. & B. motor. 
Her rating is 59. She would have to give Mos- 
quito 23m. 46s. in thirty miles. 

Mosquito was seen at the Columbia Y. C. races 
in company with Gunfire, Jr., and Peter Pan IV., 
both known to be twenty-seven-mile boats, and 
it was evident that she could do better than 
twenty-six miles. She did easily better than that, 
and not running right at that. 

The introduction of the hydroplane gives ab- 
surd advantage to the small boat under the pres- 
ent rating rule. Mosquito could just as well be 
only ten feet long, her rating would be still 
lower and the absurdity of the rule would be 
more pronounced. 

Rear- Commodore Blackton is doing motor 
boat racing a real service. The introduction of 
Mosquito is an object lesson, and if racing 
among our clubs is to go on (and of course it 
is) we must make our rules sensible and really 
applicable. We must give a fair chance to boats 
of utility, to boats that serve as runabouts and 
yacht tenders and boats that afford pleasure apart 
from winning cups by a process of figuring under 
a rule that does not fill the bill. In a word, re- 
vision of rules is necessary. 


Club Elections. 


AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION. 

At a recent meeting of all the motor boat 
clubs of Buffalo, a local section of the American 
Power Boat Association was formed. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Commodore, Ed- 
ward Michael, of the Buffalo Y. C.; Vice-Chair- 
man, Albert F. Dohn, of the Buffalo Launch 
Club; Secretary, Robert H. Mason, of the Buf- 
falo Y. C.; Treasurer, John F. Elisworth, of the 
Motor Boat Club of Buffalo. 

CLIFF MOTOR BOAT CLUB. 

At the end of its fourth year, the most suc- 
cessful in its short life, the Cliff Motor Boat 
Club of Sea Cliff, L. I., elected the following 
officers: Commodore, H. O. Grieshaber; Vice- 
Commodore, L. J. Harvey; Rear-Commodore, J. 
F. Thibaut; Fleet Captain, Arthur Tilley; Sec- 
retary, William Murshon; Treasurer, C. W. 
Sniffen. 

SHEBOYGAN MOTOR BOAT CLUB. 

At the first meeting of the Sheboygan ( Mich.) 
Motor Boat Club were elected: Commodore, 
Burton Fairweather; Vice- Commodore, Ivar 
Lohman; Secretary-Treasurer, C. J. Ewer; Di- 
rectors, George Kempf and Samuel Fairweather. 

BAY SHORE MOTOR BOAT CLUB. 

At the first annual election these officers were 
elected: Commodore, W. H. Moffat; Secretary, 
W. H. Schwab; Treasurer, J. J. Gibson; Vice- 
Commodore, Dr. W. A. Hulse. The following 
board of governors was elected for one year: 
W. H. Moffatt, W. A. Tucker, E. M. Rockworth, 
Dr. W. A. Hulse, H. Van Wyckoff, W. Schwab, 
Dr. I. W. Furman, J. J. Gibson, C. C. Brewster, 
G. E. Raynor and J. W. Ennis 





The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 


Lowell M. B. C. 


THE old Vesper boat house was the scene of 
an enthusiastic meeting of thirty-four motor 
boat owners with the result that a club was. 
formed with the following officers: Commo- 
dore, J. Harvey Gamble; Vice-Commodore, Dr. 
Walter E. Knapp; Secretary-Treasurer, George 
E. Lull; Directors, J. H. Gamble, Dr. W. E. 
Knapp, George E. Lull, Charles E. Goulding, 
James Walker, H. C. Taft and W. E, Morse. 





Canoeing 


A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 

Atlantic Division—Fred Bloempot, P. O, Box 
73, Flushing, L. I., N. Y., by Jule F. Marshall; 
R. P, Stout, 404 Market street, Bethlehem, Pa., 
by S. B. Burnham. 

Western Division—Robert Mount, La Grange, 
Ky., by A. W. Friese and J. W. McConnell. 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 

Atlantic Division —6316, Cornelius Zabriskie, 
1201 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 

Western Division —6315, John Neal Deneau, 
388 New York street, Aurora, III. 


RESIGNATION. 


Central Division —5838, Carl J. Braun, Jr., 435 
Sixth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Kennel Department 


Fixtures. 
DOG SHOWS. 


Nov. 12.—National Beagle Club of America, Shadwell, 
a. C. R. Stevenson, Sec’y. 

Dec. 1-2.—Toy 7s" Club of America, New York 
City. Mrs. H. S. Morris, Sec’y. 

Dec. 13-13.—French Bulldog Club of New England, Bos- 
ton, Mass.. Walter Burgess, Sec’y. 


1912, 


{oa 26-27.—Lynn (Mass.) Kennel Club. W. Rolfe, Sec’y. 

eb. 6-9.—Fanciers’ Association of Indiana, Indianapo- 

r A % sat. _f- a. Te a 

eb. 12-15.—Westminster Kennel Club, New York City. 
William Rauch, Chairman. ’ 

Feb. 20-23.—New England Kennel Club, Boston, Mass. 
R. C. Storey, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 20.—Pointer Club of America, Barber, N. C. W. 
C. Root, Sec’y. 

Second week in November.—Orange County Field Trial 
Club, Middletown, N. Y. C. é Haines, Sec’y. 
Nov. 21.—International Field Trial Club, Ruthven, Ont. 

W. B. Wells, Sec’y. 

Nov. 23.—Delaware Setter and Pointer Club. H. B. 
Lyman, Sec’y. 

Nov. 27.—Continental Field Trial Club, Waynesboro, Ga. 
John White, Sec’y. 

Dec. 4.—Georgia Field Trial Association, Waynesboro, 
Ga. Entries to Derby and All-Age stakes close 
Oct. 15. Tracy Mackenzie, Sec’y, Waynesboro, Ga. 

Dec. 11.—Southern Field Trial Club, Letohatchie, Ala. 
J._H. Wallace, Jr., e 

Dec. 18.—Kentucky Field Trial Club, Letohatchie, Ala. 
All-Age entries close Oct. 15. S. W. Linebaugh, 
Sec’y, Russellville, Ky. 


1912. 


First week in January.—Eastern Field Trial Club, Cotton 
Plant, Miss. S. C. Bradley, see: 

See States Field Trial Club. W. B. Staf- 
‘ord, Sec’y. ht 

Jan. 14. —National Field Trial Championship Associa- 
tion. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 
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Training the Hunting Dog for the 
Field and Field Trials.* 





Kennel Management. 


. THE dog’s sleeping quarters should be dry, 
clean, weli ventilated and comfortable. He 
should have ample room in which to exercise, 
in default of which he should be given a good 
run night and morning each day. Exercise is 
indispensable to his physical and mental well- 
being. Dogs shouid never be kept on chain. Old 
dogs in particular fret and worry, and in time 
becom. more or less soured in temper. 

Young dogs, from standing in a set, strained 
position at the length of the chain, frequently 
grow up out of shape; their elbows turn out, 
their faces are wrinkled and bear an anxious 
expression, and they become addicted to habitual 
worry and irritation. 

Cleanliness, good food, pure water, exercise 
and wholesome sleeping places are as necessary 
to the good health of the dog as they are to 
the good health of the master. Exercise, in 
fact, is more essential to the dog, for when he 
becomes fat, his powers quickly degenerate. He 
then becomes indolent, deficient in stamina and 
predisposed to disease. With some dogs it is 
a matter of great difficulty to work off the fat, 
as they either will not or cannot work enough 
to reduce it other than by very slow degrees. 

The food of the dog is worthy of much 
greater consideration than is commonly given 
to it. The table scraps of some families make 
quite good food, while those of other families 
cease to be food at all for any animal. There 
is quite a remove between scraps of good beef, 
bread, vegetables, etc. on the one hand, and 
potato skins on the other; that is to say, table 
scraps, to be of food value, must have food con- 
stituents. 

Sheep’s heads, tripe, mutton, beef, roasted rare 
or boiled with cabbage, turnips and onions, etc., 
make an excellent food. Corn-meal or any other 
purely vegetable food is unfit for the dog. He 
will live a shorter time, grow old young, and 
cease to be a working dog at an earlier age than 
he will on any other diet. The dog is carnivor- 
ous, and therefore he needs a meat diet. The 
ill effect of the latter, when such there is, is not 
from the meat diet of itself, but from over- 
feeding. In a state of nature the dog gets his 
meals at uncertain times, perhaps days apart. 
Once a day is quite often enough to feed him, 
yet the average dog owner is prone to judge of 
the dog’s needs by his own, and therefore he 
feeds the dog three times a day with a few 
morsels, perhaps, between times. 

The dog’s digestive organs are not adapted to 
the assimilation of a vegetable diet. On this 
point, the following, taken from a paper read 
before the New England Kennel Club, Boston, 
July, 1884, by Dr. Billings, will be read with in- 
terest: “No matter in what. way we look at it, 
the dog’s ancestors were carnivorous, and the 
nature of their descendants has not changed in 
this regard, though, as in everything else, man 
has succeeded in changing it to a degree. Still, 
a carnivorus he was, is and ever will be. He 
is not a masticator. He has not a grinding 
tooth in his head. He has nothing but biting 
and tearing teeth in the front, and crushers in 
the posterior part of the jaws. He takes no 
pleasure in eating as the chewers—i. e., the mas- 
ticating anima's—do. His is a feeling of empti- 
ness, and when able he gulps his food, fills his 
stomach and, when he can do so, retires to a 
secluded spot to rest. It may be interpolated 
also that, in proportion to the size of the body, 
the canine family have the largest stomachs of 
any known species of animals. 

“Critical persons need not think we have any 
reference to the receptive stomach of the rumi- 
nants; we mean the digestive stomach. 

“The dog’s natural food is meat, and to avoid 
giving them a strong odor, we should cook it. 
Meal and starchy food is an abomination. and 
totally unfit for dogs, even the most delicate, 
though all the bigoted-ignorance of all the dog 
men from time to eternity assert the contrary. 


- *From “Training the Hunting Dog,” by B. Waters. 
Copyright by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


The dog can live on the stuff, I admit, but it 
finds no organs for its preparation or digestion 
until it has passed through the stomach into the 
intestines. He has no grinders to prepare it 
in the mouth, and if he had he gulps it without 
chewing; his salivary glands are rudimentary, 
hence he has no means whatever of turning 
starchy food into sugar and dextrine, which fit 
them for nourishment, as ruminants have. Starchy 
food is not acted upon by the gastric juices to 
any great degree, and so they pass unchanged 
through the stomach into the beginning of the 
intestines, where the pancreas or salivary glands 
of the abdomen have to do all the work. 

“Feeding on meat does not ruin the scent of 
sporting dogs as ignorance so frequently asserts. 
If it did, the whole wild canine race—wolves, 
jackals, etc.—wou'd long ago have died of star- 
vation. Feeding meat does not make dogs ugly, 
but confinement and neglect do. Finally, com- 
mon sense and the study of the subject in all 
its details are better guides than the accumulated 
ignorance of the world on any subject.” 

The experience of all the eminent trainers and 
most advanced sportsmen fully bears out the 
foregoing. A dog will do more and better work 
on a meat diet than on any other, and he will 
_ have better health and a longer life if so 
ed. 

Many owners are prejudiced in favor of vege- 
table food as a matter of economy. There is no 
doubt of its relative cheapness, but that is quite 
another matter from its fitness. 

Whether the dog is working or idling, one 
meal a day, at evening, is quite enough. The 
sympathy of the owner who judges his dog’s 
needs by his own is wasted when he imagines 
that the dog will suffer from hunger if he has 
not three meals a day. Actual knowledge in this 
matter is much better than unthinking sympathy. 








For the Sick Dog. 


THERE are hundreds of home remedies for 
dog treatment, most of which are more or less 
worthless. In some cases these treatments re- 
lieve the animal for a time, but do not effect a 
cure. The kennel department of Forrest AND 
STREAM can tell you, in most cases, what ails 
your dog, provided you send description of the 
symptoms. In almost every case the remedies 
put up by Dr. H. Clay Glover, 113 W. 31st 
street, New York city, will be found efficacious. 
Dr. Glover is a veterinary surgeon who has 
spent years in the study of canine troubles and 
their solution, and has been more than ordi- 
narily successful in curing black tongue, worms, 
eczema, mange, distemper and such other ail- 
ments as are common in kennels and among 
pet dogs. 





Kennel. 


SPRATT'S 
TERRIER BISCUITS 


Are. specially prepared for 
Terriers and other active dogs. 
Eaten with avidity, they are 
easily digested, make bone and 
muscle, and not fat, thus insur- 
ing the true terrier qualities of 
energy and action. 


Send for “Dog Culture’ which con- 
tains much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. Depots at San Francisco, Cal.; 
St. Louis, Mo ; Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; Montreal, Can. Res. Supt. 


at Chicago, 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle. 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
113 West 31st Street. New York City. 













Ll. Factories also in London, England, and Berlin, Germany. 
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For Sale—Pointers and Setters 


We offer for sale some of the handsomest, best bred and 
best trained dogs in the United States. All dogs and 
bitches are bred, raised and trained on a large farm and 
game preserve. If you want a good quail dog or a fine 
snipe and duck retriever, we have them. Also dogs that 
are trained on grouse, woodcock, etc. Pointer Dogs 
and Bitches from $50.00 to $150.00. Setter Dogs 
and Bitches from $75.00 to $200.00. Better bred 
dogs nor better trained ones cannot be had at any price. 


EEL RIVER FARM KENNELS, 


WORTHINGTON, IND. 


Setters, Pointers, Hounds 


Puppies, Yearlings and Fully Trained Dogs. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so, 
send for list and ca of all varieties. Always on hand. 
XFORD KENNELS 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ripping Rabbit and Fox Hounds, 


Hounds that hunt, not city bred dogs. Also beagle 
hounds and pups. :: :: Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. B. MASON Mechanic Falls, Maine 


Extra trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon 
Dogs, Bird Dogs, Bull Terriers. Every dog home- raised 
and field and brush broken. Twenty-seven years’ experi- 


ence in the business. 
J. I. KURTZ, Vintage, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


A fine litter of Irish Setter puppies, by Champion Pat 


Law and winning dam, Richmond Iris. 
20 DR. Z. A. NORTON, Milford, Neb. 


For Sale—Pointer bitch Lady Teal. Guaranteed to be 
perfect in pointing. Must sell by the 15th. 
20 FRANK ZIMMERMAN, Upper Sandusky, O. 


Three genuine Comeune Bay ups, females, at $8 each. 
BROWN BROS., Emmettsburg, Iowa. 


Fer Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing.in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United a an 
crous ~— bass in various sizes, re me from ad 

fry to 4 inch fingerlings for stocking ae. 


Waramaus Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN - - New Presten, Conn. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 
ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
































results. PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 
— Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 
ass. 





BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 
and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE—BROOK TROUT.— Fine, healthy fish 
of all sizes. Bn eggs in season. Warranted delivered 





anywhere represented. Correspondence solicited. 
BAYSIDE ‘TRO T FARM (A. B. Savary, Wareham, 
ass 





WANTED—Ten Male and Ten Female 


One- to two-pound Small-mouthed Bass. Address GEO. 
B. GREENE, Clinton, Conn., stating price delivered at 
Clinton, Conn. 19 





Spearville Deer Park, Theo. * Bargat, Prop.—Jack 
rabbits, $2.50 to $5.00 per pair. Coyotes, Bad ers, Deer, 
Swans. Tame, wild and ornamental water fowl. Poultry. 


Pigeons and pet stock. Write your wants. Spearville, Kas. 


Wants and Exchanges. 





My booklet, “Ever Go Fishing,” tells how to prepare 
fish true to nature for — room, office and den decora- 
tion withovt any trouble whatever. Price 50 cents post- 
paid. en back guarantee. 

D. JOHNSTON, 287 Dakota Ave., Pierre, S. D. 
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Resorts for Sportsmen. 


‘ SPORTSMEN GET BUSY 


Now is the time to make your dates with the noted guide 
of Long Island for duck shooting. He has 500 acres of 
the best duck shooting grounds on the island—strictly 
private. The birds are corn fed. Address G. CARY 
SMITH, East Bay Hotel, Center Moriches, N. Y. 








PUCHMULLER’S INN, East Quogue, L. I. 


First-class accommodations for duck and quail shooting. 
Best of guides, with live decoys on hand. Terms reas- 
onablee AUGUST PUCHMULLER, Prop. 


PINE TOP LODGE 


Halifax County - - - 
Finest quail country in the Old North State. Thousands 
of acres and tens of thousands of quail. Guides, dogs, 
teams, telegraph and telephone. Fine automobile roads. 
Leave New York at night and arrive at Halifax following 
noon. Bring your wife and have rare sport in the 
Sunny South. Till Nov. 1st, address C. mE FF 
Blow, at Virginia Beach. After Nov. 1 at Crowells, 
Halifax County, N. C. is 








HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! 


Best Chef South of the Potomac. 
Accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Good roads for horseback riding or motoring. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND, - 


New Spruce Cabin Inn 


Open to December Ist. 


Excellent shooting. The season opens Nov. Ist. 
location on Pocono Mountains. 
rivate bath. Bowling, pool, tennis, livery, 
Soaaa, Illustrated booklet. W. “ & M. D. PR 
Canadensis, Pa., Cresco Station, D., L. & W. R. 


BAGLEY FARM 


BAGLEY MILLS - - - VA. 


South Hill on Southern, and La 
Crosse on Seaboard Railway. 


Having restricted the shooting of all game for the last 
three years, it has spumlanel beyond our expectations. 
QUAIL, TURKEY and DEER are now more plenti- 
{ul than they have been for many seasons, and offer fine 
shooting. Accommodations, guides, dogs and horses fur- 
nished reasonably. 











GOOD DUCK SHOOTING 
With the Best of Guides. Terms reasonable. Address, 
19 E. M. BENJAMIN, East Moriches, L. I. 





Beacon Island Camp 


Best of Duck, Brant and Goose shooting. New 
7-room Bungalows, Live and Wood Decoys. House 
Boat, Power Boats and boats to attend gunners. 
Island 7 miles from Ocracoke, N. C. Reached via 
Beaufort or Oriental. Write for dates left open. 
Season, November 25th to April 10th. 

21, CAPT. W. D. GASKILL, Ocracoke, N. C. 





Battery and Point Shooting. 


$15.00 per day, including board and lodging for two men. 
THOMAS VALENTINE, Sr., 
20 Box 443, Bellport, N. Y. 





Duck, Goose, Swan, Quail and English aes shooting. 
21 JASPER B. WHITE, Waterlily, N. C. 





Property for Sale. 


DUCKS AND GEESE 


In Currituck Sound, North Carolina. A duck club situated be- 
tween Swan Island and the Currituck Club, in excellent run- 
ning order, under a very competent superintendent. Consists 
of about 1200 acres, club house with five members’ bed rooms, 
two servants’ rooms, gun room, usual living rooms, kitchen, 
etc., completely furnished; separate superintendent’s house, 
new boat house, covered launch, sail boat, large stand of live 
geese and live duck decoys, and several stands of wooden 
decoys, sailing skiffs, punts, etc. Purchaser would find 
Property ready for use in all respects. Apply to 


RALPH B. WILLIAMS - - 56 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





North Carolina 


Choice 


Buies, N. C. 









127 Franklin Street 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Call of the 
South 


November 1st opens the shooting sea- 
son in Alabama (turkey, Dec. 1), Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi (turkey, Jan. 1), 
Seuth Carolina (some counties, Nov. 15), 
Maryland, Arkansas, Virginia, Tennessee 
(quail, Nov. 15), North Carolina (some 
counties later). 
























The season in West Virginia opened on 
Oct. 15, and in Louisiana wild turkey may 
be shot Nov. 1, while quail are protected 
until Nov. 15. 


This is great shooting country, but, 
like any other territory, it has its good 
and its bad spots. The latter, any one 
can find. The former, we have made it 
our business to locate for YOU. 


We can give you full data. How to get 
there, local conditions, game laws in force 
and where to stop while there. 


Our recommendation of a place prac- 
tically places the Hall Mark upon it, be- 
cause the Proprietor and Guides in camps 
and resorts we select know that we give 
our readers personal attention, and that, 
should one of our people be unfairly 
treated, the offending proprietor or guide 
would be summarily stricken from our 
list. 


Thus far, we never have had a com- 
plaint from one of the thousands of sports- 
men we have taken care of, and our 
recommendations have included trips for 
everything from Moose to Quail, extend- 
ing from one end of the continent to the 
other. 


When you are ready for a Southern 
trip, just let us know where you want to 
go, how much time you want to spend 
and what you want to shoot, and we will 
supply full information to the -minutest 
detail, including the gun and ammunition 
best suited to your purpose. 


Remember, this information is free— 


absolutely. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


FOREST AND STREAM 
New York 





731 

























































Taxidermists. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


oe 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- | 
f 
| 








facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices, All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New Yor 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. | 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


q 
It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
{ 
I 





etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 





Ward’s Natural Science Establishment. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, | 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer i 
heads. Call and examine wok j 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea, Near 13th St. NEW YORK 








High Grade 


TAXIDERMY | 


Big Game Heads 
Fur Rugs 
Tanning 


ALBERT E. COLBURN 
744 South Broadway - - Los Angeles, Cal. 








Manual of Taxidermy for Beginners 


By C. J. MAYNARD 


A complete guide in collecting and preserving birds, 
animals, fishes, and reptiles. Implements, supplies, di- 
rections, formulas, etc., all plain and readily understood, 
Cloth, illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Big Money ForFurs 


Get more for _— furs, no matter where you are. We pay 
twice as much as home buyers and from 10 to 30¢ more than 
any other dealer anywhere. Our big free, illustrated catalog 
tells why and proves it by letters from shippers in every State. 
Send for it today—now—before you forget. We’ll send with it 
also our free Trappers’ Guide, tells how to trap and care for 
furs. Also our big free price jist and market report. All sent 
free for asking and all different from anything you ever saw. 


CORRY HIDE & FUR CO.: = = 78 Main St., Corry, Pa. 





De aa 


Not a CHEAP, but a VALUABLE 
Book with pictures of all animals, 
e ks and signs, game laws 


by the U.S. Forestry 


139 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


you get those good returns 











ps = GUNNER GUMPTION’S J =,$ pecify —— 
GREENER GUNSE | CURTISS & HARVEY 


" The Greener Treble Wedge Fast Action.— : 1 d G + 
= Many methods of uniting the top of the stand- ff <-> Diamon rain 
ing Breech and upper portion of the gun barrels fF 


7~ have been introduced, but none are so strong and ‘. ° 
thorough as the Greener Treble Wedge Fast Cross ff Smokeless Powder when ordering 


: Bolt, which has been proved by actual experiment |g 
Soheians Loken bel chee ae MACHINE LOADED SHELLS 


a special experimental gun was prepared by the editor of the F i wa i 
Field, and the following extracts from his report are aremark- {ff for game shooting and do a yw th 


ty able testimony to the strength and efficiency of this device. E CRIPPLED BIRDS 
| - . 


“to this action we had a little apparatus fixed as shown in this sketch, 

by this arrangement a piece of silver paper can be strained between the 5 e ° * . . 

hook and the screw clip. attached to the barrels so‘that when any sepa- i shooting behind crossin J birds; shells changing from 
ration takes place during an explosion the paper breaks. We found ; 


that in Mr Greener’s action no breakage occurred, age or dampness, blow-back; dangers from accidental 
using any Charge 0 owder which the Cartri mh 2 . * 
case could be made to hold. with the bolt I os overloads and all other ills that ordinary bulk or 
1N position the paper remained intact up to il \ f i2 . 
ee ; ; yl! : ‘l dense powders are heir to. 
n these experiments a charge o Dy 
- ae pip were oon — Sf CURTIS’S @ HARVEY <~ DIAMOND GRAIN 
ounces of -shot was used with- ; 1} 
out causing the breech to “give” is 
wikia Loy has all the advantages of both bulk and dense smoke 
See that your new gun cares the Greener , less powders without the disadvantages of either. 


guarantee—Liife-long satisfaction. 
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are Wg | VON LENGERKE @ DETMOLD 
London ‘and Birmingham, England - 


200 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


SEASON OF I9!ll 
STEVENS SHOTGUNS 


National Amateur Championship—G. A. H. Tournament. 
High Amateur Average—G. A. H. Tournament. 


High Amateur Average—Wisconsin State Shoot. 
Dupont Trophy—Western Connecticut Trap Shooters League. 
Maryland Handicap. 


High Amateur Average—Jewell, Iowa, 99% 
Tied for High Score at Western Handicap, Omaha, Neb. Score 98 x 100. 


Dupont Trophy at White City Gun Club, Centralia, III. 
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Numberless Trophies and Tournaments were in addition WON by the 
STEVENS, but there is not sufficient space to mention here. 


Send NOW for our New Shotgun Catalog—decide to purchase a STEVENS 
REPEATER next season. Your Dealer can show and explain this gun to you. 











This is the Stevens No. 525. 


J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY 


Dept. 525 - The Factory of Precision Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











